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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


echoes of the rain-swept inaugural cele- 

bration had barely died away last week be- 
fore President Roosevelt found a bundle of 
trouble deposited on the White House doorstep. 

Negotiations for settlement of the automobile 
strike had reached an impasse and John L. 
Lewis, battling for recognition of his industrial 
union group as the sole collective bargaining 
agency, was calling on the President to repay to 
Labor a political debt by aiding the unionists 
“in all legal ways.” 


‘But the President was not ready to intervene 
in the strike. Nor did he indicate that he would 
intervene or given even moral support to either 
side in the controversy. So the deadlock con- 
tinued with more than one hundred thousand 
automobile employes out of work and the Gen- 
eral Motors ‘Corporation refusing to negotiate 
while sit-down strikers occupied two of its 
plants. 

EMERGENCY LAWS EXTENDED 


Congress meanwhile hastened the task of ex- 
tending for two and a half years certain laws 
which the preceding Congress had voted to en- 
able the Administration to meet emergency con- 
ditions. 


One law gives the President power to devalue 
the dollar and to use a two billion dollar stabil- 
ization fund to keep the dollar at the fixed level 
in the face of any foreign manipulation. 


Another new law permits the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to continue to make loans 
to railroads and financial institutions. 


Leaders of the diminished Republican minor- 
ity in Congress served notice in sporadic de- 
bates last week that they would oppose vigor- 
ously Administration efforts to obtain exten- 
sion for a three-year period of authority to ne- 
gotiate reciprocal trade agreements with for- 
eign countries. 


Administration forces stood firm. The Presi- 
dent sent a letter to the chairman of the House 
committee considering the legislation pleading 
for the extension and Secretary of State Hull 
appeared personally before the committee, ar- 
gued eloquently for it. The hearings will con 
tinue to give opponents of Administration tar- 
iff policy opportunity to air their views before 
the measure reaches the House. 


CONGRESS MARKING TIME 

Congress continued to mark time on one of 
its geratest tasks—consideration of the Presi- 
den’s vast program for reorganizing the execu- 
tive department of the Government. Mr. Roose- 
velt had asked that the proposal be referred to 
a joint House and Senate committee. The House 
appointed its quota of members immediately. 
The Senate permitted all week to go by without 
action. 


Nature took a hand last week in counselling 
speed by the Federal Government on another is- 
sue. Floods that devastated lands in half a 
dozen States, rendered tens of thousands home- 
less and caused many deaths, prompted the 
President to announce that he would ask Con- 
gress this week to authorize construction of a 
long list of flood control projects. Some are to 
be marked advisable for immediate commence- 
ment. Others for the more or less distant fu- 
ture. 


POWER POLICY AN ISSUE 

Another difficult job for Congress is in the 
making. It relates to a problem that is now a 
bone of bitter contention even within the of- 
ficial Administration family. The President 
wants a recommendation to be passed on to Con- 
gress for an official policy on electric power. He 
appointed a committee last week to formulate 
the policy with PWA Administrator Ickes at 
its head. 


Although the policy to be determined is to 
apply to the Tennessee Valley Authority as 
well as to all other Federal power projects no 
representative of the TVA is on the committee. 
The reason for the omission is that the TVA is 
split in a controversy as to what next to do— 
fight the private utilities to the biter end or 
come to an agreement with them. 


Hearings on labor espionage were continued 
last week by the Senate committee on civil lib- 
erties. There was unfolded before the commit- 
tee a story of undercover activities by the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association to maintain 
open shop conditions in the plants of some 
thousand members. 


The vast machinery of government paid some 
attention to stock market speculation last week. 
The Federal Reserve Board and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission acted in unison to 
end “daylight trading”—the practice of buying 
and selling in the same day without putting up 
the margin required of other traders. New reg- 
ulations are to go into effect in two weeks. 
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King Midas Woes Visited on Uncle Sam: 


HE United States is getting more gold than 

it knows what to do with. A 1935 fear of 
not having enough has turned to a 1937 worry 
over having too much. 

Huge quantities of the metal—about six bil- 
lion dollars’ worth—is being buried in an un- 
derground Kentucky strong-box to keep it away 
from invaders. 

Top officials of the Treasury and of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board are forced to figure ways 
to keep the accumulating gold from mussing up 
the country’s banking picture. 

In Congress an idea is taking hold that this 
country might loan a billion or so of its gold to 
nations that are short and seem to be prepar- 
ing to fight to get more. 

And still the metal rolls in. 


A BOOM IN GOLD MINING 
Some of the $11,312,000,000 on hand—about 


half of the world’s monetary stock—has come 


from banks in other countries. Some has come 
from individuals seeking safety in this coun- 
try. But an increasing amount comes from the 
mines of the world. 

Gold mining again is a rich pursuit. Na- 
tions, such as Russia, are heavily engaged in 
the business. Rich men are making it a hobby. 
Poor men are finding it a new way to make a 
living. Speculators see in it a chance to ex- 
plore again the road to riches. 


A glance at the pictogram at the top of this 
page shows an imporatnt part of what is hap- 
pening. 

The first figure discloses that in all the years 
from 1492 until January 1, 1923, there was 
taken from the earth an estimated total of 1,- 
106,550,303 fine ounces of gold. 

The second figure discloses that in the four 
years from January 1], 1933, to January J, 198 
—with the 1936 figuré estimated—there was 
taken from the earth a total of 116,000,000 fine 
ounces of gold. 

In other words, one-tenth as much gold has 
come out of the ground in the past four years 
as came out of the ground in the previous 441 
years. This means that the present rate of 
production would double the world’s supply in 
40 years. 


THE ECONOMIC RESULTS 
But what of it? 
Only, economists explain, that gold for about 
a century has served as an international stand: 
ard for money. Intricate theories are evolved 
of the way commodity prices are influenced by 
the supply of gold. Booms and depressions are 


a 


- An Excess of Gold Worries the Treasury 


* interpreted in the light of the quantity of that + dollars buy so much in the way of commodities 


metal mined each year. 

President Roosevelt based his 1933 gold buy- 
ing experiment and his action clipping 40 per 
cent from the gold value of the dollar on one 
such theory worked out by Prof. George F. 
Warren. Some authorities in the field of money 
say that as a result of devaluation commodity 
prices will rise to a point more than 60 per cent 
above the level that would have prevailed had 
the old dollar been retained. 

Others discount this conclusion and main- 
tain that governments have found other means 
of influencing price levels through banking and 
credit policies, with gold not so important as it 
once Was. | 

But whatever the effect on prices and pros- 
perity, the world is finding it profitable to turn. 
feverishly to the production of gold. 

lor every ounce that if offered, the United 
States Government agrees to pay $35. Until 
19333 it would pay only $20.67. Those added 
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and labor and stocks and bonds and real estate 
that the country is being swamped with the 
metal. 

Something of the same thing is happening 
elsewhere. 

During the years up to 1930 when all the im- 
portant world currencies were geared to a gold 
dollar that could: be turned into gold at the rate 
of 20.67 to the ounce, there was little incentive 
to produce the metal. World production then 
was 19,590,000 ounces. 


HIGHER PRICE, MORE METAL 

Country after country began in 1931 to in- 
crease the price in currency that it would pay 
for gold. Production rose until in 1936 the 
output was estimated at 33,500,000 ounces. 

IXverywhere nations and men are searching 
the earth for this precious metal. 

With what result? 


New mines are discovered; old mines re- 
opened. Ore that had not been profitable to 
work when wages and prices were high com- 
pared with the price of gold back before 1929, 
now yields a big profit. Nations, such as Rus- 
sia, which were not heavily engaged in produc- 
tion, turned heavily to gold mining with the 
newest machinery. | 

Larger and larger quantities of this precious 
metal were yielded by the earth. 

And, figures show, an important part of the 
new gold was being sucked into the United 
States where $35 an ounce turns out to be a 
highly attractive price. 

The offers ‘of the British, the Germans, the 
French, the Italians and other nations have 
been less attractive. 


BILLION IMPORTED LAST YEAR 


More than a billion dollars’. worth of the 

metal came in last year. What had been a $4,- 
500,000,000 reserve before devaluation had be- 
come an $11,500,000,000 reserve in January, 
1937. 
From the President to the experts of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve. system, 
there is heavy head-scratching in search of 
ways and means of disposing of this gold in a 
manner that will be least disturbing to the 
treasuries and economies of the world. 

One way out that they could think of—while 
waiting for gold to show its effect on prices— 
was to take this metal that has been wrested 
from the four corners of the earth and to bury 
it in the ground once again—this time in Uncle 
Sam’s great new vault in Kentucky. 


> 


--Background Photos—Ewing Galloway 
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omorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


1 pe PRESIDENT is not likely to Intervene 
in the automobile strike for some time at 
least. 


If and when he does, the interventfon prob- 
ably will take the form of an Investigation, 
The side which the President’s intervention 
favors, if it favors either side, might be indi- 
cated by the men whom he appoints to conducg 
the investigation, 


Most significant developments in strfke sit 


uation will continue to center around relation- 


ship between President and John L. Lewis, In 
spite of Lewis’ insistence that help given in 
the campaign entitles him to White House aid 
in fighting industry, Mr. Roosevelt is deters 
mined not to be drawn into the open on either 
side. 


Growing coolness between President and the 
labor leader, referred to in this column a week 
ago, has become openly apparent. An open 
break between them is far from impossible, in- 
volving not only questions of Jabor policy but 
also questions of political policy. 


POLICY PLANS AWAIT COURT ACTION 

Presidential plans and policies are not likely 
to be revealed in specific form until Supreme 
Court shows by decisions on Wagner Labor 
Relations Act and Social Security Act whether 
the judges have a more liberal point of view 
toward New Deal legislation since the election 
than they had when AAA and Guffey Coal de- 
cisions were handed down. 


S/ow motion in, Congress is to be expected, 
pending Presidential decisions on matters of 
policy concerning farm tenant, new NRA, 
AAA, labor and tax legislation. 


Members of Congress who are interested in 
getting a Constitutional amendment or in en- 
acting some curb on power of Supreme Court 
will continue their efforts even though Presi- 
dent does not give his official approval. Wide 
divergence of views as to method still exists 
but the strategy is to develop some compromise 
program which all can support. 


Method to be used to curb Court's power in 
event it continues to overthrow Administrations 
sponsored legislation probably will be deter- 
mined at the White House. It appears certain 
from President’s statements in message on the 
State of the Union and in his inaugural address 
that he will support some such move if neces- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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The United States News 


January 25, 1937 


—Underwood & Underwood 


FOR ALL TO SEE 
~ Determined not to disappoint the throngs who had 
waited for hours in a pouring rain, President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt ordered the top of their car lowered 
as they returned to the White House from the in- 
augural ceremonies at the Capitol. 
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The President's Ideal 
Of ‘Better Living’ 


millions in need. 
“pursuit of 


Security for 
Freeing people for 
happiness.” 


IS HAND resting on an old Dutch Bible, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt solemnly swore for the second 
time to execute faithfully the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States and to preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution of the United States. 

Having taken the oath administered by the Chief 
Justice, the President turned then to the people 
of the United States and explained to them how 
he proposed, in carrying out that oath, to seek 
security and plenty for all Americans. 

In this, his second inaugural address, Mr. Roose- 
velt thus set forth his views of the new function of 
the American Government in “a suddenly changed 
civilization.” 

The past four years, he declared, has sufficed, 
through action tireless and unafraid, to end the 
stagnation and despair which darkened the open- 
ing of his first administration. 

In the next four years the new chapter in “our 
book of self-government” will take shape, he indi- 
cated, speeding the time when there will be for 
the whole people the security and peace essential 
to the pursuit of happiness. 


MAKING SCIENCE A SERVANT 


What is this new function of Government? 

As stated by the President, it is to make science 
a useful servant instead of a ruthless master of 
mankind. 


Science, when put to work for mankind under 
the current system of distribution ‘of goods, \led to 
“econoshic epidemics”—disasters once considered 
inevitable. 

Taking up the gauntlet thus thrown down by 
destiny, the nation refused, said the President, to 
leave the: problem of the common welfare to be 
solved by the winds of chance and the hurricane of 
disaster. ‘This resolution involved bringing “private 
autocratic powers” into their proper subordination 
to the public’s Government. He added: 

“The legend that these powers were invincible— 
above and beyond the processes of a democracy— 
has been shattered. They have been challenged 
and beaten.” 

Noting also the shift in opinion which alone 
makes permanent an alteration in behavior, the 
President described what he called a new under- 
Standing that undermines the old admiration for 
wordly success. as such. He saw the beginning of 
an abandonment of our tolerance for the abuse of 
power by those who betray for profit the elemen- 
tary decencies of life. 


THE FOES OF PROGRESS 


Supported by this new “moral climate of Ameri- 
ca” and the new conviction of what the Govern- 
ment should be able to do, the President proposed 
to lead the country forward despite the dissuading 
voices of comfort, opportunism and timidity. 

Such, he held, are the voices that make them- 
Selves heard:as prosperity returns, whispering that 
we have reached the Happy Valley. 

Dedicating himself and the American people to a 
dream that is coming to birth, the President noted 
these evils that have yet to be corrected: 

First, millions of families trying to live on in- 
comes SO meager that the pall of family disaster 
hangs over them day by day. 

Second, millions lacking the means to buy the 
products of farm and factory by their poverty deny- 
ing work and productiveness to other millions. 

Third, one-third of a nation of 130 million peo- 
ple ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished. 

To paint out of the picture these continuing in- 
justices, the President called for the united resolu- 
tion of the nation. 

“We are determined,” he said, “to make every 
American citizen the subject of our country’s in- 
terest and concern, and we will never regard any 


law-abiding group within our borders as Super- 
fluous.”’ 


SCOPE OF FEDERAL POWER 

But what of the Government’s ability to accom- 
plish this task? 

The Government is competent, he replied, when 
all who compose it work as trustees for the whole 
people. 

Problems have become more intricate. Powers 
to solve them must therefore also increase. So say- 
ing, President Roosevelt added: 

“The essential democracy of our nation and the 
safety of our people depend, not upon the absence 
of power, but upon lodging it with those whom the 
people can change or continue at stated intervals 
through an honest and free system of elections. 
The Constitution of 1787 did not make our de- 
mocracy impotent.” 

(A description of the inauguration will be found 
on Page 6, and the full text of the President’s ad- 
dress on Page 11.) 
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WHATS HAPPENING IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
THE WEEKS NEWS AND ITS MEANING 
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of yellow water swirled and 

hurled havoc through 10 States last week. 
Old Man River was on one of his worst ram- 
pages. Racing and roaring, he inundated scores 
of towns and cities, whacked homes loose from 
their foundations, sent scores of thousands of 
shivering and terrified refugees scurrying to 
high ground. 

Flood devastation, counted worst in some sec- 
tions since 1913, rendered more than, 250,000 
persons homeless and wrought damage that 
mounted higher and higher into the reaches of 
uncalculated millions. 

Melting snow augmented by heavy rains 
turned creeks and rivers into raging torrents 
throughout large areas in the Mississippi and 
Ohio river watersheds. Worst offender was the 
Ohio river. From Pittsburgh to its juncture 
with the Mississippi at Cairo came distressing 
reports of forced evacuations of thousands of 
homes, of train derailments, of bridges and con- 
crete highways washed out. At Portsmouth, 
Ohio, city authorities had to flood part of the 
town by opening sewers into the streets in order 
to save a big flood protection wall they feared 
would be washed out, causing worse disaster. 


But not merely the 
Ohio was on a rampage. 
OPEN; RESCUE The Mississippi, elaine 
OF REFUGEES “father of waters,” and 
his whole family of big and little tributaries 
were “raring and tearing.” Ohio, Indiana, II- 
linois, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi and North 
Carolina were the States reporting worst flood 
conditions. 

Quickly mobilized were the resources of pro- 
tection and succor. While WPA workers and 


FLOOD GATES 


others toiled under direction of Army en- 


gineers and municipal authorities strengthen- 
ing levees, National Guardsmen were called out 
to assist in flood patrol and refugee evacuation. 
The Red Cross and Federal and local relief 
agencies everywhere. in e flogd zone began 
coping with the huge emergency task of pro- 
viding clothing, food and shelter for hapless 
hosts of refugees. 


Fear that exposure suf- 


might augment ravages 


AND CROP ENEMIES of the flu and pneumonia 


epidemic was a matter of special concern to 
health authorities. To seriousness of the flu 
situation as it has developed aside from flood 
conditions, the United States Public Health 
Service has been giving increasing attention, 
with warnings and prescription of preventive 
measures. 

As further evidence of the perverse vagaries 
of the elements, while California orchardists 
last week kindled smudge pots to try to stave off 


NATURE’S VAGARIES, 


+ 


heavy damage to the citrus fruit crop threat- * 


ened by a cold wave, Georgia orchardists, wor- 
ried by warm weather that is bringing peach 
buds on prematurely, tried “refrigeration” ex- 
pedients of stowing ice cakes under trees, in an 
effort to discourage early rising of the sap. 


Washington had _ its 
own unpleasant reminder 


POOR SCORE FOR of the unkindness of the 
INAUGURATION weather man on Inaugu- 


ration Day. As the President appeared for the 
ceremony the Marine Band struck up “Hail to 
the Chief!” What fell wasn’t quite hail, but a 
frigid downpour of rain just about as chilly and 
discomfiting for a quarter million visitors who 
had traveled from near and far to celebrate the 
gala day with Capital City residents. The driz- 
zle splashed the manuscript of the President's 
inaugural address and drenched the shivering 
crowd that stood in front of him, shunning wet 
seats in the $30,000 worth of uncovered wooden 
stands and benches built for the occasion in 
front of the East portico and on the Capitol 
roof, (See the President’s Week, Page 6. Text 
of address will be found on Page 11.) 

Bravely marched the inaugural parade down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, past the White House re- 
viewing stand. But marchers were soaked to 
the skin and there was a slightly gurglish tone 
in the oom-pahs of the rain-catching big bass 
horns of the bands. 

Stoically unperturbed was Senator George 
Norris when reminded that his “lame duck” 
amendment had pushed inauguration day from 
March up into the more dubious January 
weather period. He suggested that critics wait 
to see whether the weather might not be just 
as bad this year on March 4, 


WEATHER MAN’S 


While swollen rivers 


raged and roared the 
CENTER OF STAGE equally ominous turbu- 


IN AUTO STRIKE lence of industrial strife 


rose to near flood-tide last week. Hardly had 
echoes of the President's inaugural address died 
away, with its appeal for “an era of good feel- 
ing ... among men of good will” and its asser- 
tion that Governmenf “must find practical con- 
trols over blind economic forces and blindly 
selfish men,” when demand for practical solu- 
tions of one of the most serious strike situa- 
tions in our history was brought close to the 
White House door by failure of earnestly 
pursued Federal and State conciliation efforts. 

Tension reached a climax when square-jawed, 
aggressive John L. Lewis flung a bristling ulti- 
matum in direction of the Presidential man- 
sion, demanding that Mr. Roosevelt be mindful 
of his election debt to organized labor, which 
had helped him battle the “economic royalists” 
and now expected his Administration to sup- 
port the strikers against the “same economic 
royalists” who “have their fangs in labor.” 
(Turn to Page 3 for the detailed story of the 
strike. Other articles on Pages 7, 12 and 15.) 


CAPITAL BECOMES 


While in substantiation of these claims it 
was recalled that Mr. Lewis and his affiliated 
organizations had contributed more than a mil- 
lion dollars to help re-elect Mr. Roosevelt in 
the 1936 campaign, the foresighted Democratic 
high command in Washington; already looking 
forward to the 1940 election, canvassed plans 
for a 10-million-dollar campaign fund to finance 
its battle to retain power three years hence. 
Members of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, in Washington for the inauguration, com- 
bined business with pleasure by assembling to 
hear the report and recommendations of W. 
Forbes Morgan, committee treasurer and uncle 
by marriage of the President. 


Mr. Morgan projected 
ull-time party finance or- 
FUTURE NEEDS ganization, with a paid 
finance officer in each State. He estimated it 
could raise a million dollars this year, two mil- 
lions next year, two and a half millions in 1939 
and five millions in 1940—total, $10,500,000. 
This would be twice the sum—$5,030,848—spent 
by the Democrats in the 1936 campaign and a 
quarter million more than the $8,065,524 laid 
out by the Republicans. 

The Democratic party is still in debt a half 
million, reports showed. But having discovered 
at their Jackson Day dinners which netted $345,- 
000 last year that one of the simplest ways to 
dissipate a deficit is to eat it, Treasurer Morgan 
and his party finance lieutenants plan a similar 
series of “victory dinners” March 4 this year, 
with major proceeds to go into party coffers. 


HOW DEMOCRATS 


There was another 


campaign echo on Capitol 
eres: Veen Hill last week as a bloc 


LABORATORY TEST of Congressmen elected 


with aid of Townsend pledges organized to 
push Townsend old-age pension legislation at 
this session. 

But more attention was attracted to the little 
city of Chelan, Wash., which began putting on 
a laboratory test of how the plan might work. 
Into willing hands of 62-year-old C. C. Flem- 
ing, an unemployed orchard worker, were 
thrust $200 in marked dollar bills, with instruc- 
tions to spend all within a month. As the 
marked bills passed from hand to hand a 2 per 
cent tax was to be paid on each transaction, ac- 
cording to approved OARP principles. 

Chelanites and thousands of others followed 
accounts of how Mr. Fleming bought food, 
raiment, a permament wave for his wife and 
miscellaneous sundries. He demonstrated he 
would have no trouble spending all the money 
by laying out $113 of it in the first four days. 

Some trouble was encountered in the turn- 
over, however, when certain citizens instead of 
passing the Townsend-tagged dollars on, saved 
them for souvenirs, In the first four days the 
transaction taxes collected totaled slightly more 
than $10. 


TOWNSEND PLAN; 


Although nothing has yet been 


4 Government reorganization plan, + 


Commission and the Food and 


trading has intensified the antag- 


said about it publicly, plans are 
being laid to build a fortress to 
guard this country’s mounting 
hoard of silver just as a fortress 
has been built to guard its im- 


_mensely valuable gold hoard. 


* * * 
Civil Service Commissioner Leon- 
ard White aggressively is sup- 
porting the plan to abolish the 
Civil Service Commission and to 
substitute a Civil Service Admin- 
istrator directly responsible to 
the President, even though the 
change would mean elimination of 
his own job. 

x Ox 
Both David E. Lilienthal, advo- 
cate of “no-quarter” fight with 
utilities, and Dr. Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, advocate of utility truce, af- 
ter White House conferences ex- 
pressed to friends the belief that 
Président Roosevelt was in ac- 
cord with their views regarding 
disposal of TVA power. 

During one White House con- 
ference with Congressmen on the 


one leader in Congress balked at 
the proposals for raising the level 
of top salaries for career men on 
the grounds that none but Cab- 
inet officers and members of the 
Supreme Court should receive 
more than a Congressman. 


* * X 


Officials of some of the emergency 

lending agencies predict privately 

that this session of Congress will 

see efforts to reduce interest rates 

on many of the various types of 

Government loans outstanding. 


Federal Housing Administration 
officials have decided not to seek 
extension of the modernization 
insurance provisions of the Na- 
tional Housing Act which expire 
April 1. Reason: They believe 
that the building industry has 
reached a stage of recovery whicn 
makes further Government as- 


sistance of this sort unnecessary. 
x * 


Backstage conflict which still ex- 
ists between the Federal Trade 


Drug Administration as to which 
agency should be given regula- 
tion of advertising in the new 
set-up envisaged by the proposed 
pure food and drug legislation 
may flare into the open when 
the measure is reported for con- 
sideration, 


* * * 


The State Department will not 
tolerate any opposition to the 
trade agreements program among 
the members of the foreign 
service, 


* 


Informed sources say that the 
New York Stock Exchange will 
flood the Senate Committee in- 
vestigating rail financing with a 
mass of data to prevent the in- 
quiry from developing another 
attack on exchange practices. 


*¥ * * 


Instead of easing the tension be- 
tween over-the-counter brokers 
and stock exchange members, the 
attitude of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission on unlisted 


onism, insiders report. 


* 


A movement is on foot in the 
Cangress “silver bloc” to have the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion regulations on mining com- 
panies considerably lightened, 
higher-ups assert. 


* * * 


Retired General Hagood'’s new 
book “We Can Defend America” 
is touching off some bitter debat- 
ing in the Army and Navy De- 
partment. The book criticizes as 
ineffective the uses to which ex- 
cessively large appropriations are 
put and takes the Navy to task 
for aiming at offensive rather than 
defensive power. 


Nothing had been said about the 
matter publicly, but the State De- 
partment is checking applications 
for passports in an attempt to pre- 
vent Americans from leaving this 
country in order to volunteer for 
service imthe Spanish Civil War. 


—Underwood & Underwood 

WHICH WAY POWER? 
Dr. Arthur E, Morgan, chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, viewing the outlook for a national 


power policy, sees the need for “arriving at a fair 

working arrangement with the utilities in order to 

allow a gradual transition from private to public 

ownership to whatever extent that proves by ex- 
perience to be desirable.” 
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A National Policy 
On Electric Power 


New advisors on power. Public vs. 
private control. Hurdles for Fed- 
eral program. 


S Congress or Mr. Roosevelt to decide the elec- 
trical power policy of the United States? 

A week ago its future appeared to depend on 
the outcome of a difference of. opinion between two 
directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
on the way in which the President would decide 
between them. 


Today the outcome is placed by Mr. Roosevelt in 
the hands of a special advisory committee headed 
by Secretary of the Interior Ickes, who has called 
in Congressional leaders from interested States to 
aid in formulating a permanent policy applying to 
all parts of the country. 


Immediate necessity for legislation was attributed 
to the fact that power will be available this year 
from the Bonneville dam, now in the last stages of 
construction on the Columbia River in Oregon. 


NATIONAL POLICY WANTED 

Added the President: 

“It is highly advisable that legislation conform 
to a national power policy, such policy to be uni- 
form as far as practicable or advisable. This does 
not mean identical rates in every part of the coun- 
try, but it does mean uniformity of policy.” 


Unacted on by the last Congress was an Admin- 
istration bill which would have empowered the 
Federal Power Commission to set rates for sale of 
current on all Government projects. The Commis- 
sion would also have been authorized to prescribe 
accounting practices and valuations so as to make 
Federal projects ‘“yardsticks” of cost. 


Members of the President’s advisory committee 
this year differ significantly from those who ad- 
vised him last year before the proposal described 
above was submitted to Congress. This year’s group 
does not include any member of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Nor does it include any members 
of Congress or of the Army Engineer Corps. 


THE NEW ADVISERS 


Acting under Mr. Ickes, dispenser of 50 million 
dollars in authorizations for construction of mu- 
nicipal power plants, are: Thomas R. MeNinch, 
chairman of the Federal Power Commission; Mor- 
ris L. Cooke, who administers the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration: Frederic A. Delano, uncle of 
the President, and Robert Healy, who conducted a 
seven-year investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission into the electric power industry. 

The committee thus sets to work clear of the 
deep-seated controversy on power policy which di- 
vided TVA directors and several members of Con- 
gress. No person engaged in this controversy 
found a place on the President’s committee. 

The subject cf the controversy? 

Briefly, what strategy should be followed as the 
forces favoring public power developments come 
into direct collision with those who champion pri- 
vate control of the industry. 


TWO CLASHING VIEWS 

TVA Chairman Arthur E. Morgan issued a public 
statement advocating a compromise of the issue— 
pooling of power resources with an independent 
body drawing current from Government and pri- 
vate sources and distributing it to the market, 
Municipalities would be encouraged to purchase 
distribution systems at fair going prices but not to 
build competing facilities. (The full text of Dr. Mor- 
gan’s statement is printed on Page 10.) 

On the other side, David E. Lilienthal, supported 
in Congress by Senator George W. Norris (Dem.), 
of Nebraska, and Representative John E. Rankin 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, advocated a fight to the 
finish. The contention of this group, supported in 
part by SEC Commissioner John D. Ross, is that 
the proposed compromise is to give up the fight 
to force cheaper rates and wider use of electricity. 
(See other article on page 10.) 


THREE POLICIES BLOCKED 


Present status of the Government's power pro- 
gram: 

Three lines of advance are blocked by court ac- 
tion. These are TVA expansion, loans and grants 
to municipalities for building power systems, and 
the law requiring holding companies to register 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
submit to specified regulations. 

Meanwhile, also, construction work on extensions 
in the utility industry is in abeyance in some sece- 
tions of the country and also refinancing of se- 
curities by various companies believed by investors 
to be affected by Government competition. Hence 
an early solution of the whole problem now is be- 
ing urged on all sides. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


{Continued From Page 1.] 
sary to carry out his objectives. 


More backstage stirrings are 
to be observed in the field of 
foreign relationships than at any 
time since the pre-World Eco- 
nomic Conference days in 1933. 


In process of development are 
the following: 


Trade agreement proposals in- 
volving Great Britain, Argentina 
and Australia. 


Neutrality law negotiations. 


War debt proposals and new 
plans to ease exchange restricts. 


Administration proposals to 
extend for three years the power 
of the President to negotiate 
trade agreements and lower tar- 
iffs. 

Among outward signs of im- 
pending developments are the 
White House visit of Walter 
Runciman, president of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade which shapes 
British foreign trade policies; 
the substitution of Georges Bon- 
net, an economic and financial 
expert, as French Ambassador, 
and the strong advocacy of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Secretaries Hull 
and Roper of continuing trade 
agreement policy. 


Out of it all probably will 
come: 


1. An understanding with Great 
Britain on tariff and trade poli- 
cies. 


2. Some move on war debts, 
but with little chance of Con- 
gressional interest. . 


3. Further attempts to revive 
world trade by cutting down 
trade barriers. 


A show down is near at hand 
on federal power policy. The 
decision is likely to give some 
comfort, but not a large amount, 
to Dr. Arthur Morgan, who fa- 
vors seeking a basis of coopera- 
tion with utilities. More com- 
fort will be given to David 
Lilienthal, TVA board member, 
who favors fighting private utili- 
ties. 


Plan as it stands now calls for 
statement of policy that will an- 
nounce intention of Federal Gov- 
ernment to go ahead with de- 
velopment of water power as an 
incident of navigation improve- 
ment and war preparation. 


It will outline the decision 
to confine sale of Government- 
developed power to wholesale 
transactions. 


It will announce that prefer- 
ence in sale will be to local and 
State government agencies and 
to cooperatives of local users. It 
will also declare readiness of 
Government to sell power to 


mitted to go, bringing with 


+ 


+ AUTO STRIKE CRISIS—WHAT WILL PRESIDENT DO? + 


WI the Federal Government in- 
tervene in the automobile strike 
and, if so, how? 

For labor and management, the 
concern is whether such interven- 
tion will favor one side or the other, 
or neither. 

For the public, the concern is 
chiefly how far an interruption of 
economic processes will per- 
it a 
Slowing down of prosperity. 

There are many precedents of 
Federal intervention— some favor- 
able to labor and some favorable to 
management. 

Since the motor industry is not so 
clearly under Congressional power 
as the railroads, some of the in- 
stances of intervention in rail labor 
disputes in past history may be 
passed over as hardly parallel. But 
it is evident that big strikes have 
always arrived finally at the White 
House doorstep for settlement. 


WHEN PRESIDENTS ACTED 


Precedents For Federal Interventi 


When President Cleveland inter- | 
vened in the Pullman strike of 1894, | 


the Department of Justice sought 
injunctions against picketing by the 
strikers and 5,000 Federal marshals 
were used to enforce them. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt sent Federal troops 
into Arizona and Colorado to quell 
labor riots in 1903-1904. 

A soft coal strike was broken in 
1919 when President Wilson issued 
an order declaring that the World 
War had not been officially ended, 
although the Armistice had been 
signed in November, 1918. The 


strike was accordingly declared il-. | 


legal and its leader, John L. Lewis, 
called it off. 

The automobile settlement of 1934 
involved intervention by the Presi- 
dent as a personal mediator. It did 
not exactly follow any of these 
patterns. Presidential and popular 
pressure for agreement was strong 
—much stronger than in the pres- 
ent strike. What the President did 
was to promise the creation of an 
Automobile Labor Board to super- 
vise collective bargaining. Leo Wol- 
man was appointed its chairman. 


NEW FORMULA LAID DOWN 

But the precise formula for col- 
lective bargaining laid down for 
this board was far from being the 
formula which has now been writ- 
ten into Federal law. 

Embodied 


~ sued to the Automobile Labor Board 
jin 1934 was the statement that 
- workers sholud be free to join any 


labor organization they chose with- 


out “interference from any source.” 


“Interference from any source,” 


in the instruction is- | 


private companies for distribu- 
tion if Government terms are 
met. 

President’s committee probably 
will recommend that power trans- 
mission lines in interstate com- 


_ merce be classed as common car- 


riers like railroads and _ pipe- 
lines—as means of. avoiding du- 
plication of facilities. If there 
is to be any pooling of power 
facilities, Government will insist 
on large measure of control. 
One of major stumbling blocks 
to Congressional approval of 
President's reorganization plan 
may be opposition of Army en- 
gineers to having some of their 
public works activities put under 
supervision of civilians. That 
might arise out of creation of 
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‘spokesman for all employes. 


—Issues Involved—The Public's Stake in the 


as interpreted by unions is an em- 
ployer phrase. It is intended to 


cover allegedly coercive measures 


used by unions to bring workers 
into membership. Employers insist 
“eoercion from any source” also in- 
cludes coercion by one group of 
workmen against another. 

When the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act was passed by Congress, 
a proposed amendment introducing 
this phrase into its language was 
defeated. The act forbids, instead, 
“interference by employers.” Such 
interference has been interpreted 
by a long line of Labor Board de- 
cisions to mean economic pressure 
of many kinds exercised in a variety 
of ways. 


BARGAINING AGENCY RULES 
The second point in which policy 

has been altered is in the matter of 

the bargaining agency. ‘The 1934 


automobile settlement had coun- 


tenanced bargaining with a com- 
posite body representing different 
employe groups in proportion to 
their numerical strength. 

The new Labor Relations Act 
specifies that the bargaining agency 
shall be the one chosen by a ma- 
jority of the employes and that it 
shall be the exclusive bargaining 
The 
Labor Board has on numerous oc- 
casions forbidden employers to bar- 
gain with several employe groups 
on the ground that this procedure 
can be used to suppress one group 
and promote another more to its 
liking. 

If the present strike should follow 
the course of certain other recent 
ones, an agreement may eventually 
be reached to permit an election 
under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, with 
the group polling the larger number 
of votes being authorized to bargain 
for all employes. But some decision 
would have .to be made either by 
the Board or by mutual agreement 
as to the unit for collective bar- 
gaining. The law provides for “em- 
ployer unit, craft unit, plant unit or 
subdivision thereof.” 

So far the union has not asked 
the Board to conduct such an elec- 
tion on the alleged ground that the 
board’s authority could not be 
enforced. 


MR. LEWIS’ ULTIMATUM 
Injected into the controversy 
after a week of wearisome negotia- 
tions conducted by the mediators— 
Governor Murphy of Michigan and 
Secretary of Labor Perkins—was a 


| note of campaign polemics. 


On the evening of Jan. 21, John 
L. Lewis, commander-in-chief of 
the striking union and of other 


unions associated together in the 


Committee for Industrial Organiza- 


_ tion, told the press: 


“We have advised the Adminis- 
tration through the Secretary of 
Labor and the Governor of Mich- 
igan that for six months the eco- 
nomic royalists represented by Gen- 
eral Motors contributed their money 


' and used their energy to drive this 


Administration out of power. 
“The Administration asked labor 


_ for help to repel the attack. Labor 


gave its help. 
“The same economic royalists have 


| their fangs in labor. 


“The workers of this country ex- 


A ' pect the Administration to help the 
new Department of Public Works. | 


workers in every legal way and to 
support the workers in General 
Motors’ plants.” 

Promptly the General Motors 
executives left Washington saying 
negotiations under such 
stances were futile. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY 
The next day President Rooseveit 


took the unusual step of permitting 


the newspapers to quote his words 
directly as expressed in a press con- 
ference as follows: 

“This is no time for statements, 
conversations or headlines.” 

Were these words a refusal! to in- 
tervene? Were they a “No” to Mr. 
Lewis's appeal? 

Mr. Lewis declined to interpret. 
What he did say was: 

“Of course, I do not believe that 
the President intended to rebuke 
the working people of America who 
are his iriends and who are only 
attempting to obtain rights guar- 
anteed to them by Congress in a 
declaration of public policy in the 
National Labor Relations Act.” 


FUTILE MEDIATION EFFORTS 
Such was the dramatic climax 
which marked the breakdown of in- 
cessant efforts to arrange conversa- 
tions between General Motors exec- 
utives and Homer Martin, president 
of the United Automobile Workers. 
Into those efforts Governor Mur- 
phy of Michigan had thrown the 
full force of his personality. Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins had ignored 


_ Inaugural Day proceedings to spend 


arduous hours with Mr. Lewis ond 
his aides on one side and with Al- 


circum- 


fred P. Sloan, president of General 
Motors, on the other side. 

Yet 135,000 motor employes were 
idle. They were losing in wages 
approximately a million dollars a 
day. The communities in which 
they lived were finding trade cur- 
tailed, credit stopped and depres- 
sion signs reappearing. The com- 
pany was forfeiting, according to 
estimates, about a million dollars a 
day in profits. 17,000 dealers were 


| finding their supply of cars low, 


with the eventual prospect of having 
their livelihood cut off. 


THE TRUCE THAT FAILED 

Thus did the peace parleys drift 
to the breaking point less than a 
week after Governor Murphy had, 
with great difficulty, arranged that 
Mr. Sloan and Mr. Martin would 
meet on Jan. 18 to negotiate differ- 
ences. The terms under which con- 
ferences were to be held comprised 
these points: 

First, the United Automobile 
Workers should withdraw their men 
from factories held in sit-down 
strikes. 

Second, the company should en- 
ter into conference with the union 
leaders and should so continue for 
20 days barring prior settlement. 
In the meantime, no attempt should 
be made to reopen the factories or 
remove machinery from them, 


WITHDRAWAL COUNTERMANDED 

But Jan. 18 found the strikers 
still in occupation of two factories 
in Flint, Mich. with the union 
leaders charging that they had been 
double-crossed by the company. 
Specifically they said that telegrams 
had been sent out to recall some 
of the workers in the Cadillac plant 
and that the company had accept- 
ed an offer of the Flint Alliance to 
meet it in bargaining conferences. 

The Flint Alliance is a combina- 
tion of “loyal workers” and business 
interests of Flint. Its professed 
purpose is the resumption of opera- 


tions at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

The company offcials replied that 
they had never agreed to bargain 
with the union leaders exclusively 
and that the call to employes at the 
Cadillac plant went only to record- 
ing and distribution workers, as had 
been agreed to by union officials in 
a telephone conservation. 

Whatever the merit of charges and 
replies, the union heads withdrew 
their offer to free the plants even 
after George E. Boysen, president of 
the Flint Alliance, agreed to cease 
attempting to arrange a conference 
with the Company. 


PARLEYS AT WASHINGTON 

The antagonists were thus left 
confronting each other while Gov- 
ernor Murphy went to Washington 
to talk over the situation with Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins, with Mr. 
Lewis and with the highest offi- 
cials of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration. Tangible results were nil. 

After these conferences Governor 
Murphy declared that hope of 
agreement lay outside of Michigan. 
“The solution,” he said, “lies in 
Washington or somewhere in the 
East.” 

“Somewhere in the East” was 
taken to refer to the New York 
headquarters of General Motors, 
while Washington might mean 
either John L. Lewis or President 


Roosevelt. 


Mr. Sloan returned to New York 
and Mr. Lewis sent his aides, whom 
he had summoned to Washington, 
back to the Detroit battleground for 
a “fight to the finish.” 


MR. SLOAN’S POSITION 


From New York Mr. Sloan issued 
a statement saying: 

“The obstacle to peaceful settle- 
ment is the unlawful occupation of 
our plants by sit-down strikers, who 
have no right in law or reason to 
hold possession of them.” 

An injunction for dispossessing the 


on—Breakdown of Negotiations 
Controversy 


strikers of the plants in Flint re- 
mains unenforced, Governor Mur- 
phy refusing to permit the National 
Guard to be used for this purpose. 

Referring to Mr. Lewis’ appeal to 
the President, Mr. Sloan added: 

“The union leader’s statement in- 
dicates his determined will to dom- 
inate the industry and its workers 
by illegality and force.” 


TWO OPPOSING THEORIES 

Behind the smoke of battle two 
opposing patterns of labor relations 
were struggling for victory. In 
their extreme forms they may be 
stated thus: 

On the one side was the principle 
that the employers have the right 
to hire and fire at their own discre- 
tion. Having the financial respon- 
ibility, they assert that policy on 
wages and hours must also be their 
responsibility. Bargaining with em- 
ployes is offered but with the under- 
standing that it shall be with in- 
dividuals or crafts or plant organ- 
izations, but not exclusively with 
any one organization representing 
all employes of the entire company. 


CLAIMS AND REBUTTALS 

On the other side was the prin- 
ciple that workers are entitled to 
an equal voice with management in 
deciding on wages and hours, since 
their livelihoods are at stake. In 
such bargaining, all employes must 
speak through one organization in- 
dependent of the company, since 
otherwise the company might play 
one group against another and thus 
destroy the one which it did not 
favor. 

The United Automobile Workers 
claimed to represent all on the 
ground that they had enrolled in the 
union 70 to 75 per cent of produc- 
tion workers. To which claim, the 
company replied: 

“A total of 110,262 General Motors 
employes from 43 plants affected, 
employing 139,312 men and women, 
more than 79 per cent have pro- 


tested against strikes which have 
forced them into idleness and ime 
perilled their present jobs. 

“Reports of this activity by em- 
ployes are coming into Detroit 
hourly as the back-to-work move- 
ment sweeps across the country in 
36 cities where plants are located.” 

The union promptly replied: 

“These figures have no signifi- 
cance. The signatures on petitions 
and postcards were collected by the 
management through coercion, in- 
timidation and the threat of loss of 
jobs.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S ROLE 

What are the probabilities then of 
Presidential intervention and what 
form will it take? Federal authority 
over manufacture or over employer 
and employee relations within the 
States has been denied by the Su- 
preme Court, so that Congress has 
not the powers exercised by the 
governments in France and Eng- 
land over production. 

Personal intervention by the Pres- 
ident of the United States rather 
than official or formal use of gov- 
ernment power seems in prospect. 
Because of President Roosevelt’s 
commanding prestige, he is expect- 
ed to become more and more the 
arbiter of the whole strike contro- 
versy. 

Meanwhile, the indicated strategy 
of the company. was thus stated by 
Mr. Sloan: 

“So far as our ability to carry 
inventory will permit, every effort 
will be made to afford as much work 
as possible to our employes who are 
out of work through no fault of 
their own.” 

This announced policy was in- 
terpreted by the union leaders as 
an attempt to break the strike by 
giving many of the employees work 
in making supplies for future use. 


EFFECTS OF THE STRIKE 

How has the strike affected auto- 
mobile output? 

The available figures refer to the 
week ending Jan. 16, before the 
shut-down was so general. They 
show General Motors output down 
from 27,150 to 19,250. The Ford 
figures remained the same at 30,575. 

[Continued on Page 13.] 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY * EAST PITTSBURGH, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE NAME THAT MEANS 


EVERYTHING 


IN ELECTRICITY 


In the dual meaning of a phrase 1s expressed the double foundation upon which 
a great institution stands: unquestioned quality, and unlimited scope of service. 


HE workman who attaches the 

Westinghouse name plate to a 
motor knows that it stands for 50 
vears of devclopment, constant re- 
search, a reputation for dependable 
performance that is the pride of every 
Westinghouse man and his daily 
responsibility to maintain. 

“The name that means everything” 
might call to mind a Jaboratory worker, 
searching for a better way to control 
power leakage. A workman at a bench, 


ball umpire. 


perfecting a special tool for doing his 
job a little better. An inspector with 
his microscopic test equipment, as 
impartial and impersonal as a base- 


“...everything in electricity,” of 
course, suggests motors, meters, con- 
trols, circuit breakers, giant locomo- 
tives, heating and lighting equipment, 
household products of every sort. Its 
meaning should also include the equip- 
ment needed to make and distribute 


Westinghouse 


electricity: turbines and water wheel 
generators, transformers, remote con- 
trol systems — the list seems endless; 


some 30,000 products. 


And so “‘the name that means every- 


} 


thing in electricity” has a dual signifi- 
cance when applied to Westinghouse: 
a source of supply for practically every- 
thing electrical; a concern so thoroughly 
identified with electrical achievements 


that anyone may buy its products with 
utmost confidence, 
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« 
Solving the Problems 
Raised by the Courts 


Congress, the Supreme Court and the 
President. How may constitu- 
tional barriers to New Deal be sur- 
mounted? Conference called to 
study proposals for amendments 
and restrictive legislation. | 


INCE the Schechter decision in May, 1935, out- 
lawing the NRA, the Supreme Court has occu- 
pied the center of the stage in Washington. 

In its historic role as a constitutional interpreter, 

a part it played in the pioneering era, in slavery 
days and other periods of crisis, the Court has de- 
clared unconstitutional the NRA, the AAA, the 
Guffey Coal Act and other laws sponsored by the 
Administration. Altogether, since the beginning of 
the New Deal the Supreme Court has ruled against 
~ the Government in nine out of 12 major cases. 


At Madison Square Garden three days before the 
election, President Roosevelt reiterated the objec- 
tives of his Administration, outlining some of his 
major principles as follows: 

For labor—elimination of sweatshops, promotion 
of collective bargaining, shorter hours and higher 
wages. 

For business—abolition of unfair competition, 
monopoly and dishonorable trade practices. 

For agriculture—better land use, control of crop 
surpluses, water conservation, reforestation, drought 
and flood control, reduction of farm tenancy, en- 
couragement of farmer cooperatives and crop in- 
surance. 


But attainment of these objectives may be blocked 
by the rulings of the Supreme Court. 


WHITE HOUSE—YES, NO 


Senator Minton of Indiana brought the problem 
to public attention again last week when he dis- 
cussed with the President a bill which he proposes 
to introduce in the near future calling for a law to 
require a vote of seven of the nine justices to de- 
clare an act of Congress unconstitutional. After 
his conference with the President he said that Mr. 
Roosevelt plans to call a conference soon to dis- 
cuss possible legislative measures dealing with the 
Supreme Court. 


The next day at the White House it was stated on 
behalf of the President that he has not endorsed 
legislation of the nature proposed by Senator Min- 
ton. It was explained that the conference to which 
Senator Minton referred will be with Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer S. Cummings, whose office for some 
time has been making a study of legislation invali- 
dated by the Court to determine how New Deal ob- 
jectives may be attained under the basic law. 

President Roosevelt’s attitude was given in some 
detail in his message on the State of the Union, 
Jan. 6, delivered before a joint session of the Sen- 
ale and House. In it he declared that the people 
have a right to expect the judiciary to sanction all 
powers for the common good which can be “legiti- 
mately implied” in the Constitution. 

Congress’ attitude on the question of amending 
the Constitution to give the Government power to 
legislate labor standards and other economic and 


social measures has been expressed in some 50 pro- ° 


posals which have been introduced since the pres- 


ent session began and in statements of the various 
leaders. 


CHANGES—PROPOSED, SUGGESTED 


Proposed legislation and constitutional amend- 
ments which have been introduced in Congress and 
which have been suggested for consideration by 
students of constitutional problems may be out- 
lined as follows: 

1—A general amendment definitely increasing 
powers of the Federal Government so that the 
United States may become a nation in which power 
is centralized rather than divided with the States. 

2.—An article giving Congress power to legislate 
concerning minimum wages and hours or other 
specific subjects. 

3.—A law along the lines of the “convict labor” 
law, forbidding transportation across State lines of 
zoods manufactured under substandard conditions. 

4.—Modification of the process of changing the 
Constitution to make it more flexible. 

5.—An amendment redefining the “commerce 
clause,” “due process clause” and parts of the Con- 
stitution most frequently cited by the Supreme 
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AN EARLIER ELECTION DATE?—CONTINUING 
THE RFC—THE SUPREME COURT ISSUE 


0) + 


Perils of ‘lame duck’ law. Rescue 
for farm tenants. Side-tracked tax 
bills. Townsendism back. 


NDER the time-telescoping “lame duck” 

amendment there’s danger of inauguration 
day coming some year without any President- 
elect ready to take the oath of office! 


And that would be a far worse situation 
than the brief accidental interregnum last Wed- 
nesday when, owing to slight delay in inaugural 
ceremonies, the United States was legally for 
28 minutes without any President or Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Possible prospect of an inauguration day and 
‘many days following without a President was 
held up, with a warning, before members of the 
House of Representatives last week as they pre- 
pared to participate in the first January Presi- 
dential induction ceremonies in our history. It 
was Representative H. W. Sumners (Dem.), of 
Texas, chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, who forcefully drew attention to 
dangers and embarrassments inherent in such a 
situation. 


Under the new arrangement, pursuant to the 
20th amendment, there is an interval of only 
about 40 days, Mr. Sumner pointed out, between 
the November election and the prescribed day in 
December when the electoral college votes. 


“There is not a single 


State. in the United 
WHEN ELECTIONS States,” he declared, 


ARE CONTESTED “that can speed up its 


judicial machinery fast enough to settle a seri- 
ous controversy in regard to an election before 
the time when the electors must meet.” 

In any election, a contest as to which Presi- 
dential ticket carried a given State or States may 
arise, Mr. Sumner continued, which would be 
an extremely troublesome possibility in event of 
a close national election. In cases of alleged 
election fraud that had to be settled in court 
“we know that there is no way to settle that 
matter before the time when the electoral vote 
must be counted.” 

Thirty days’ additional time to settle such 
contests would be provided by his proposal to 
set the general election date ahead a month from 
November to October. This could be done, he 
suggests, by simple statutory legislation, with- 
out need of a constitutional amendment. 

As an illustration of such contingencies, 
Rhode Island was nearly deprived of its elec- 
toral vote in the 1936 election because litigation 
affecting returns in one part of the State was 
not settled till a few hours before the electors 
officially met Dec. 14 to record the State’s Presi- 
dential verdict. 

Similarly, twice elections of Presidents have 
been delayed considerably beyond the present 
Jan. 20 inauguration date when, for lack of a 
majority received by any candidate, the choice, 
according to the constitutional method pre- 
scribed to meet such an exigency, was thrown 
into the House of Representatives. 

In 1801 the House did not get around to 
choosing Jefferson President till Feb. 17. In 
1825 the House similarly did not decide the 


DELAY IS CERTAIN 
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election of John Quincy Adams till Feb. 9. And + be adequate opportunity for expression on all 


in the’close election of 1876, decided finally by 
only one electoral vote, Congress did not ap- 
prove final unravelment of the tangled results 
till March 2, only two days before President 
Grant’s term officially expired. 


Time was when many a 
State held its Presiden- 
tial election earlier than 
ELECTION DATES November. Some States 
voted for President in October and some 
in September—which gave politicians good op- 
portunity to tell how the election was going 
to come out before the last of the “November 
States” voted. It was not until some years after 
the Civil War that the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November was generally 
adopted as national election day. 

In brief debate on the Sumner proposal it 
was suggested that some of the perils of delay 
could be eliminated by abolishing the electoral 
college entirely and having direct election of 
Presidents. But that would have to be done by 
constitutional amendment. 

Inauguration ceremonies broke into the mid- 
dle of a dull legislative week. Little business 
of importance was transacted aside from House 
concurrence in previous Senate action continu- 
ing the RFC and approval by both chambers of 
a continuance of the Treasury’s stabilization 
fund and the President’s discretionary powers 
further to devalue the dollar and issue paper 
currency—discussed more fully in Column 5. 

Faint roar of breakers ahead for the Admin- 
istration’s desired three-year extension of ex- 
ecutive powers to make reciprocal trade agree- 
ments was heard in House debate, when Rep- 
resentative A. T. Treadway (Rep.), of Mas- 
sachusetts, protested these agreements as an in- 
vasion of legislative tariff-making prerogatives, 
economically harmful in their effects. Several 
members rallied to his support, arguing there 
had been adverse effects on products of their 
States. 

Chairman Doughton (Dem.), of the Ways 
and Means Committee, promised there would 


SOME OF STATES 
HAD EARLIER 


—Wide World 


PLANNING THE PENSION DRIVE 


Dr. Francis E. Townsend with two of the 18 con- 
gressional supporters of his revived old-age pension 
plan during a meeting in Washington to confer on 
a legislative drive. Left to right: Dr. Townsend, 
Representatives Nan Wood Honeyman and Ralph P. 
Brewster. 


sides of the issue when his committee begins 
hearings on this subject Jan. 25. A letter from 
the President to Chairman Doughton, which he 
made public, emphasized the Executive’s inter- 
est in continuance of the present policy. | 


As an echo of Presi- 
dential criticism of the 
ISSUE ARGUED judiciary in his annual 
IN THE HOUSE message, House members 
began the week with a running debate on judi- 
cial review that continued through two days’ 
sessions. Representative Robert Luce (Rep.), 
of Massachusetts, precipitated it when, borrow- 
ing from parlance of English parliamentary 
procedure, he ventured to make what he termed 
a reply to the “speech from the throne.” He 
defended Supreme Court decisions against New 
Deal legislation. Promptly pouncing on him, 
Representative J. F. O'Connor (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, contended those decisions had been popu- 
larly rebuked in the November election, and 
Representative C. I. Faddis (Dem.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, announced he was introducing a bill to 
ban all judicial review of Federal legislation, 
claiming it is acpower that the Supreme Court 
has unconstitutionally seized by usurpation. 

The debate was given a fillip of additional in- 
terest by announcement of Senator Minton 
(Dem.), of Indiana, after a White House visit, 
that the President is shortly to call a conference 
to evolve a legislative formula for dealing with 
the impasse created by unfavorable judicial 
decisions on New Deal projects. 


SUPREME COURT 


With the Department 


of Agriculture stressing 
ELIEF MEASURE need of farm tenant re- 


STARTS ON WAY lief legislation, the 


House Agriculture Committee begins hearings 
Jan 25, based on the Bankhead-Jones bill of last 
session, providing loans to farmers for owner- 
ship and maintenance of farms and equipment. 

Supporters of hole-proof neutrality legisla- 
tion, to take the place of the present Neutrality 
Act, which expires May 1, last week discussed 
possible changes in the act. Senator Pittman 
(Dem.), of Nevada, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, introduced a resolution 
extending present neutrality legislation and 
broadening the President’s power over embar- 
goes on shipments to nations involved in civil 
war. 


FARM TENANT 


Hopes of Townsend- 
ites will be kept alive at 
this session by a bloc 
FOR PENSION PLAN pledged to support the 
old-age pension plan. House advocates cau- 
cused last week and chose Representative C. N. 
Crosby (Dem.), of Pennsylvania, as their chair- 
man, 

The House Ways and Means Committee is 
shunting to a retarded position on its calendar 
proposed tax revision legislation, holding that 
after March 15 a clearer picture of revenue re- 
turns from social security and corporate surplus 
taxes will be visible. 

The Senate last week confirmed a number of 
executive appointments, including those of 
Postmaster General James A. Farley and 
Charles Edison, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 


TOWNSEND BLOC 
RENEWS DRIVE 
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tion effected in 1934, 


The Secret Billions 
“Audited” in Debate 


Un- 
and delegated 


Dollar devajuation arguments. 
audited billions 
money powers. 


Q(YONGRESS moved with streamlined speed last 

week to grant a 29-months continuance of the 
W) President’s emergency powers over money. Ex- 
tended till June 30, 1939, were his discretionary 
powers further to devalue the dollar together with 
similar time extension for secret operation of the 
two billion dollar stabilization fund derived from 
“profits” of the previous 41 per cent dollar devalua- 


The minority consumed most of the time in brief 
debate, attacking possibility of further dollar de- 
valuation and the secret character of the stabiliza- 
tion fund. Similarly worded amendments calling 
for an ultimate accounting and audit of the fund 
were voted down 43 to 32 in the Senate and 311 to 
75 in the House, after which the bill passed without 
a record vote. 

The Senate debate was in part as follows: 

SENATOR GLAss (DemM.), of Virginia: The report 
on the bill... succinctly recites what it is. It 
is simply an extension of the stabilization fund of 
$2,000,000,000 and of the authority of the Presi- 
dent of the United States further to devalue the 
dollar.... 


SENATOR KING (DemM.), of Utah: Was there any 
evidence before the committee or any statement 
made by the Treasury Department indicating the 
purpose for or the necessity of devaluing the dol- 


ARMS FOR A “MONEY WAR” 

SENATOR GLASS: The Secretary of the Treasury 
gave it as his judgment that it was very desirable 
to extend this authority to the President in order 
to be sure that this country would be prepared to 
meet any devaluation which might be initiated by 
any foreign country that would result in some dis- 
advantage to our export trade..., 


SENATOR VANDENBERG (ReEp.), Of Michigan: The 
responsibility of Congress for the public purse is 
primary and continuous. Two billion dollars is still 
a tremendous sum of money. In any other connec- 
tion we would not dream of permitting such a sum, 
or any sum, to be spent in secret, audited in secret, 
and terminated in secret.... 

“In his recent reorganization message, the Presi- 
dent listed five major objectives. ... The fifth objec- 
tive reads in part as follows: ‘Establish account- 
ability of the Executive to the Congress by providing 
a genuine independent postaudit of all fiscal trans- 
actions.” Where is the “accountability” in this 
pending statute? Where is the “genuine, inde- 
pending postaudit”? ... 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
sent to the desk [providing that at termination of 
the fund the Secretary of the Treasury should sub- 
mit to Congress a complete audit and report on op- 
erations of the fund] ... I have no information 
regarding the bill itself except the report of thé 
committee, which, of course, yields nothing by.way 
of information. My inquiries of the Secretary re- 
lated solely to the question of this ultimate ac- 
counting; and I am happy to say he did not object 
to the fundamental idea that there ought to be au 
ultimate accounting... . 


WHAT TREASURY WANTS 

SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.), of Tennessee: Mfr. 
President ... the bill as presented to the committee 
and as now reported was, as I understand, prepared 
in the Treasury Department by Treasury officials. 

SENATOR Gass: It was written by them; exactly. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: And in the language which 
they desired. 

SENATOR Giass: Exactly ...I have no objection 
to the amendment ... but the Secretary of the 
Treasury ought to tell the committee what he 
wants when they are considering an important bill 
like this, and not tell individual Senators what he 
is willing to do. 

* 


WHAT THE HOUSE SAYS 

Excerpts from the debate in the House: 

MR. PETTENGILL (REP.), of South Bend, Ind.: Is it 
necessary to have a fund so large as $2,000,000,000 
when we have used only $200,000,000, or one-tenth 
of the amount? Is it not practicable to apply to 
the public debt the $1,800,000,000 which is not being 
used. ... 

Mr. Ricu (Rep.), of Woolrich, Pa.: The President 
still has the power to reduce the value of the dollar 
about 10 per cent. He could make another billion 

[Continued on Page 
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WHAT SHOULD BE POLICY GOVERNING 


FUTURE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY? 


ie W. Wadsworth, 


Republican Representative in 
Congress from New York, 


answers: 


I cannot see why the Republican 
party should be ashamed of any of 

the stands it has taken in recent 

years on fundamental questions. 


True, we were out-voted over- 
whelmingly in the recent election. 
That does not mean, however, that 
we were wrong on the fundamentals. 


We were up against a combination 
of inducements and enticements 
which under the abnormal conditions 
existing, persuaded a multitude of 
people to vote for Mr. Roosevelt. 
Those abnormal conditions cannot 
continue nor can the inducements 
and enticements be effective indefi- 
nitely against sound principles. 


Fundamentally, the Republican 
party believes in the preservation 
of the Federal Union of the States. 
Only under such a governmental 
system can liberty survive. 

The party is utterly opposed to an 
imperial government. The party de- 
fends the Constitution of the United 
States and resists the attempts to 
undermine the Constitution or to de- 
stroy the integrity and the inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The Republican party knows that 
only by the defense of these funda- 
mentals can orderly progress be 
achieved. 


Public figures come and go. The | 


pendulum swings back and forth. 
Our concept is that our free insti- 
tutions shall not perish. 

We welcome and urge economic 
and social progress and we will lend 
every conceivable assistance to that 
achievement but we should insist 
that free institutions should survive. 
That is true liberty. 


Charles P. Taft, 


Of Cincinnati, Advisor to 
Governor Alfred M. Landon 
During the Past Campaign, 


answers: 


i] BELIEVE that the future of the 

Republican Party must lie along 
the same lines as the Conservative 
Party in England, namely in conserv- 
ing whatissoundin our past devel- 
opment by recognizing that change 
is inevitable, and adopting all fea- 
tures shown to be sound in what may 
roughly be called progressive meas- 
ures. In my opinion, the reaction- 
ary attitude of some elements which 
have been influential in the Repub- 
lican Party in the past must no 
longer be allowed to control its pol- 
icies. 

I believe, however, that the deter- 
mination as to the course of the 
party must be worked out by coop- 
eration, and not by such bids for 
personal recognition as have ap- 
peared in the public press in recent 
weeks. 

It is not an easy question to de- 
termine. how these policies should be 
worked out. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that what is needed is face to 
face discussion of issues between 
leaders from various parts of the 
country, whether they have any of- 
ficial position in the party or not. 
These conferences should be re- 
gional to begin with, and in general 
should be conducted in such a way 
as to permit the freest expression 
of opinions and the fullest discus- 
sion, with publicity only on final 
conclusions arrived at at similar na- 
tional conferences. 

If I may be specific as to some of 
the issues involved, one of the first 
questions before Congress will be 
the Social Security Act. Some of the 
most trustworthy authorities in this 
field have prepared suggested 
amendments to the unemployment 
insurance sections. 

The party, it seems to me, should 
make up its mind that unemploy- 
ment insurance is coming and pre- 
sent a definite plan which will 
avoid the objections to the present 
act on constitutional 
grounds. 

In the case of old-age insurance, 
a similar program should be pre- 
pared and information furnished 
widely to Republican leaders over 
the country as a basis for local 
Speeches as opportunity offers. 

Another issue is neutrality. Here, 
too, such regional and national dis- 
cussions should result in the formu- 


or Progressive Program,— 
which shall the Republican party adopt? What 

about States’ rights? Should there be an early, 
nation-wide, planning conference on campaign 


strategies? 


To ascertain how representative groups of the 
party, prominent in political spotlights the country 
over, are feeling about these matters, The United 
States News last week asked some of the leaders 


these questions: 


“Do you consider that the future of the party lies 


in maintaining traditional conservative principles 

or in developing a new progressive program? 
“Do you believe the Republican party should 

modify its recent position on States’ rights and 


propose a formula of Federal and State cooperation 


as an alternative to centralization? 

“Would you favor calling a national conference 
of Republicans from all States to formulate a Re- 
publican program next winter?” 


Expressions on these and other points of party 


policy are given on this page. 


and other 


lation of a sound program in this 
field. 

In the field of labor relations, the 
question of minimum wages and 
maximum hours is fundamental. 
Since the Republicans do not favor 
action in this field by the Federal 
Government, except as applied to 
interstate commerce, they must 
formulate a plan for such regula- 
tion in the States. This would in- 
volve the preparation of a consti- 
tutional amendment to make sure 
of the States’ power to act. 


The party should also prepare a 
similar program for State recogni- 
tion of collective bargaining units 
and State boards for handling la- 
bor disputes and elections, along 
the lines which will probably be 
recognized as constitutional for the 
Federal Government in interstate 
commerce. 


As far as trade practices is con- 
cerned, the general opinion seems 
to be that the Federal Government 
now has full power in this field, and 
the Republican party should pre- 


pare a program for the revision of | 


the anti-trust laws. 
I have suggested these issues as 
samples. The weakness of the Re- 


—Wide World 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


til the campaign is on us. 
Democrats have done 


educational process. 


publican position has been the ab- 
sence of any effort to educate State 
leaders upon the national issues un- 
The 
no better, 
and the opportunity therefore ex- 
ists for the Republican party to in- 
itiate a sound and very necessary 


Wm. Allen White 


Editor, The Emporia Gazette of 
Emporia, Kans., 


answers: 


I AM glad to reply categorically to 
the three questions included in 
your letter as follows: 

1.—I believe the Republican Party 
must either develop “a new pro- 
gressive program” or pass into po- 
litical limbo with the Whigs. 


2.—An essential part of that pro- | 
gressive program should be a work- | 


able formula of federal and state 
administrative cooperation in han- 
dling of federal grants in aid. Only 
by putting the administration of 
these necessary and highly compli- 
cated projects into the hands of 
men somewhat responsible to the 
voters in cities, counties and states 
may we hope for an intellizent eco- 
nomic administration of the new 
and necessary functions of govern- 
ment. 


3.—I would favor calling a na- 
tional conference of Republicans 


_ from all states to formulate a Re- 


publican program next winter pro- 


Hamilton Fish, 


Republican Representative in 
Congress from New York, 


answers: 


‘N response to your request, I am 

glad to give you my views regard- 
ing the questions you ask. 

I anticipate a knock-down and 
drag-out fight between the liberal 
and ultra-conservative and reac- 
tionary elements within the Repub- 
lican party in shaping and deter- 
mining the future policies of the 
party and whether it should be lib- 
eral or conservative. 


I am convinced that unless the 
Republican party liberalizes and hu- 
manizes its policies its usefulness is 
at an end and that it will disappear 
as utterly as the old Whig party 
from which it sprang. 

I am not at all willing to con- 
cede that the Republican party is 
the traditional conservative party 
of the country, as I am mindful of 
the fact that when it was formed it 
composed not only the major part 
of the Whig party but also included 


vided only that the conference should 
have some official status. A Repub- 
lican mass meeting would be packed 
by the self-seeking interests on the 
one hand and the lunatic fringe on 
the other. 


If a conference is called, I would 
Suggest that it be composed of the 
delegates at large in the late Repub- 
lican Convention or their alternates 
which alternates should be named 
jointly by the Chairman of the State 
Central Committee and the Republi- 
can National Committeemen for 


each state. 


From this group you would get 150 
or 200 Republicans officially com- 
petent to speak for the party. Any 


other group would have no official 
Status. 


Free Soilers, Abolitionists, Union | 


Democrats, and liberal or radical 
Republicans. 

Under Lincoln, its first President, 
human rights were placed above 
property rights and labor prior to 
and independent of capital. There- 
fore, from our birtn we represented 
human rights and liberties and were 
for many years the party that rep- 
resented the views of the _ great 
masses of the American people, in- 
cluding the farmers and wage 
earners. 

Certainly no one can contend that 
under Theodore Roosevelt the Re- 
publican party was conservative. 


BACK TO THE EARLY PRINCIPLES 

It is only in later years, after the 
World War, that the Republican 
party became, in the minds of the 
people back home, representative 
of wealth, special privilege and re- 


action and ceased to represent the 


farmers and wage earners. 

Unfortunately, the ultra-conserv- 
ative policies of the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations, although 
bringing about prosperity, failed to 
look ahead and to legislate in the 
interest of the farmers of the West 
and of the wage earners in the big 
industrial centers. 

We are now reaping where we 
sowed, and unless we go back to the 
early principles of our party as 
enunciated by Abraham Lincoln 
and reaffirm the square deal of 
Theodore Roosevelt we will not be 
able to regain the confidence of the 
American people or elect a Republi- 
can Congress or President in 1940. 


FAVORS STATES’ RIGHTS 

As one who is opposed to bureauc- 
racy, collectivism and State social- 
ism, and the continued concentra- 
tion of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment at Washington, I believe 
that the Republican party should 
come out boldly in favor of restor- 
ing to Congress the emergency 
powers delegated to the President 
in the depression, and advocate 
State cooperation as an alternative 
to continued centraiization. 

The Democratic party has com- 
pletely repudiated the principles of 
Thomas Jefferson, of State’s rights 
and national economy, and has 
taken the Federal Government into 
a crushing bureaucracy, regimenta- 
tion and practical State socialism, 


—Wide World 
HAMILTON FISH 


getting as far away from the funda- 
mental principles and creed of the 
old Democratic party as_ possible. 
I would favor the Republican party’ 
standing for what is left of States’ 
rights or State sovereignty. 

I am strongly in favor of calling 
a national conference of Republi- 
cans from all States in order to 
formulate a Republican program 
next Winter. I am sure if the rank 
and file of Republicans can be 
brought together at such a confer- 
ence that our party policies will be 
modernized, humanized and liberal- 
ized sufficiently to restore the con- 
fidence of the people in the sound 
principles of our party, which are 
more needed today than ever before. 


BLAMES THE “OLD GUARD” 

If, however, we leave our party 
policies to the _ discredited Old 
Guard leadership on the national 
committee or otherwise, who are 
living in the past, there is no hope 
for the party as the people back 
home have no faith whatever in 
them, and rightly so. They have 
been interested only in holding on 
to office and have no following 
among the people and have con- 
tributed nothing whatever to the 
party but have generally served 
some selfish or financial interest. 

If the conservative element suc- 
ceeds in making a _ conservative 
party out of what is left of the Re- 
publican party it is doomed to con- 
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The voice 
of Government 


Future of Civil Service 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
The Secretary of the Interior 


HE Government is entitled to demand superior 

qualifications in its civil employees. The business 

of government is the most important business 
of the people as a whole and they should not sanc- 
tion mediocrity of service in their public any more 
than in their private business... . 

Congress, representing the will of the people, 
rightly or wrongly established many great emer- 
gency agencies in the Government with the re- 
cruitment excepted from civil 
service requirements. In my 
opinion, there was justification 
for this action by Congress in 
order to staff the new agencies 
quickly in the emergency, but 
this policy should not be per- 
petuated nor applied to a per- 
manent force. 

The President is determined 
to press for a more efficient ad- 
ministration of the peoples’ 
business through a long-needed 
reorganization of the Federal agencies. It is sig- 
nificant that a comprehensive and widely extended 
merit system occupies an important place in the 
plan that he has asked the Congress to authorize. 


There is no justification for the assumption that 
because the personnel of the emergency agencies 
were exempted from civil service they therefore 
were necessarily unqualified. 


Based on my experience as the administrative 
head of two emergency organizations, I want to say 
that, in character, ability and in devotion to the 
public service, these employees could have stood 
the most rigid test. ... 


While I favor a competitive civil service, I ad- 
mit that the growths which have become attached 
to it throughout the more than half a century of 
its operation have made it lacking in flexibility. 
Too many of the higher grade positions are filled 
through political preferment, which forecloses ad- 
vancement from the ranks so that a government 
career has not had attached to it the prestige that 
it should have. 


Even now the compensation paid, especially in 
the higher bracket jobs, is inadequate. This de- 
fect also the President is seeking to remedy. 


Political influence and favoritism toward rela- 
tives and friends should be stopped. It would be 
a protection to Senators, Congressmen and execu- 
tive officers alike, who are often victims rather than 
aggressors. 


Who knows but that in the future any improper 
interference or manipulation of appointments will 
be made a penal offense! This is not as revolu- 
tionary as it may sound. There is a statute at 
present prohibiting Members of Congress and other 
Government officers from prosecuting claims 
against the Government. Why not a law prevent- 
ing taking advantage of the Government through 
appointments? — (From an address delivered at 
Town Hall Meeting in New York Jan. 14.) 


Federal Loans to Farmers 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
The Secretary of Agriculture 


‘HE most important thing about Rural Resettle- 

ment is the supervised loans which last year 
- were made on a 5 per cent interest basis to 300,000 
farm families. But in addition to these 300,000, 
another 520,000 farm families are being helped by 
grants and feed loans. These last are emergency 
cases, most of them resulting from the drought. 
From a long time point of view the 300,000 cases are 
more important... . 


Ordinarily in the South in the 
ppast, men of this sort at the very 
mee bottom of the heap found it 
Meenecessary in order to get a start 
at farming, to pay an interest 
charge either directly or in- 
directly of from 20 per cent to 
35 per cent. Now they pay only 
2 per cent and they are very 
grateful. ... They have been 
very conscientious in their re- 
"ayment.. Perhaps 10 or 15 per 
cent have a bad attitude with 
respect ngs re-payment and must be got rid of. 

The outstanding thing about the saheabitihetties 
loan, in my opinion, is not the loaning of the money 
at 5 per cent interest, but the guidance and stimu- 
lation which ere given to the borrowing farmers 
by the county supervisor and the home super- 
visor.... 

These rehabilitation loans are very much the 
Same in many respects as the “character” loans 
which used to be made by country bankers to 
farmers of the Middle West. ... In the old days 
the country banker, because he knew the different 
individuals so well, could furnish a type of super- 
vision which was something like that which is now 
being furnished the Government by the county 
Supervisors. There is one important difference, 
however. ... The Government is definitely going 
to those at the bottom of the heap, and trying by 
Supervision and encouragement to get them started 
on the road upward... 


There are many well-to-do people, both on the 
farms and in town, who raise the question as to 
why the Federa! Government should do anything 
for these people. My answer is that in proportion 
to the population, there are just a8’ many farm peo- 
ple unemployed and just as many farm people in 
the relief category, especially after a year of great 
drought, as in the towns and cities. ... 

The housing activities of rural resettlement I 
do not think are nearly as important as the loan 
activities. The community housing projects are in 
the nature of demonstration laboratories which in 
the long run may be profoundly significant and 
which in some cases may be profoundly disillusion- 
ing.... (From ? recent address broadcast on Farm 
and Home Hour over NBC network.) 


Week 


“DO YOU SOLEMNLY SWEAR ...”? 


NDER leaden skies, before thousands of eyes staring out from under 

a sea of sodden umbrellas, President Franklin D. Roosevelt re- 
ceives the oath of office from Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
Man of mystery to millions of 


preme Court, Charles Evans Hughes. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


“I DO SOLEMNLY SWEAR ...” 


newspaper readers is Charles Elmore Cropley (center figure, inset) 
who, as clerk of the Supreme Court, had the honor to hold the Bible 
on which the oath of office was taken, thereby becoming the third figure 
in the picture of the week. 


A PAGEANT IN THE RAIN—THE TAKING OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL OATH—THE "NEW MORALS" 


U 


66E,,OR these reasons I am justified in believ- 
ing.” said the President looking out over 
the dripping umbrellas and into the misty dis- 
tance as the rain splashed upon his face, “that 
the greatest change we have witnessed has been 
the change in the moral climate of America.” 


There was a spontaneous cheer and those who > 


could manage it, no easy task with an umbrella 
in one hand, applauded the first high point in 
the President's inaugural address. 

From his place behind the President and be- 
side Mrs. Roosevelt, who had swathed his robed 
knees in her army blanket, the Chief Justice 
clapped loudly. Behind his fluffy white beard he 
smiled that friendly smile of his sending little 
crinkles playing about his kindly eyes. 

It would have done the President good if he 
could have looked around at that moment. 


But a row farther back 
there was an even more 
DRIVES AWAY THs cheerful enthusiast. It 
GLOOM OF RAIN was tiny Ruth Chandler, 
daughter of Elliott, who wriggled out of her 
father’s enfolding coat to applaud lustily, her 
brown eyes sparkling. 

Indeed, if it hadn't been for air of a family 
party that pervaded the box, with Mrs. Delano 
Roosevelt, the President's mother, actively 
greeting her friends and with her daughter-in- 
law, the President’s wife, seeing that blankets 
and heavy wrapping paper were distributed 
among the grandchildren, it would have been 
a rather gloomy affair. 

When the Senate gathered in its chamber be- 
fore it marched out into the downpour of rain 
there was that awesome whisper from above of 
the drops of rain on the vaulted skylight and 
later the millions of listeners who sat at their 
radios through the country and across the 
world heard the rain’s macabre obligato to the 
President’s words. 

Over the wide sweep of Capitol Hill thou- 
sands stood soaked and dripping, with here and 
there bright white ponchos draping ghostlike 
figures. 

The President was familiar with his text, he 
hardly had to glance at the sodden pages of his 
manuscript as he stood bare-headed, his hands 
gradually turning a raw red in the cold and wet. 


FAMILY PARTY 


The soaking Congressmen who crowded their 
section of the stand at the right of the little 
pagoda that covered the platform, looked at 
Senator Norris, father of the lame-duck amend- 
ment that had appointed this day when Wash- 
ington’s winter weather outdid itself to be dis- 
agreeable. The Senator, seated well under the 
protecting shelter was comparatively dry, ap- 
parently quite satisfied. 


When the Diplomatic 


BEDRAGGLED BUT Corps marched across the 
open space from the door 


STILL DIGNIFIED of the Capitol to the 


platform they made a pitiful sight in their 
damp and bedraggled ostrich feathers. But, like 
good soldiers, they stood patiently until the 
last reached cover making up in dignity of 
bearing what their gay uniforms were rapidly 
losing in splendor. 


DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


The entrance of the Supreme Court judges 
was no less impressive despite the abbreviated 


+ headgear—the scant skull caps once cherished + 


by grandfather before the Franklin stove, 

White-haired Justice Cardozo left his locks 
uncovered. So did Justice Roberts. Only Jus- 
tice Stone, still indisposed, was absent. 


' There was a delay before the President ar- 
rived and meanwhile Mrs. Roosevelt, looking 
for her friend, Miss Marian Dickinson, head of 
the Todhunter school, marched out into the 
downpour without cape or umbrella and hunted 
about the stands. Unable to find her friend she 
returned, her great bouquet of violets dripping. 
Little Eleanor (Mrs. Anna Dall Boettiger’s 
“Sistie”, now quite a dignified young lady) also 
clasped a bunch of violets as she sat, at her 
great-grandmother’s suggestion, on John Roose- 
velt’s lap. Dampened by the rain the flowers 
sent a sweet springlike odor across the plat- 
form, eclipsing the grandeur of the orchids some 
of the other lady guests wore or carried. 


To many the most 
Is ADMINISTERED dramatic moment of the 
procedure was the taking 
BY CHIEF JUSTICE of the oath. Standing 
face to face were two strong men, representing 
the Executive and the Judiciary power of the 
nation. Warm as their personal friendship may 
be, they stand, perhaps, in as sharp opposition 
as those two branches of government have ever 
stood in the history of the nation. 

When Chief Justice Hughes came to that 
part of the oath “... preserve, protect and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States, so 
help you God,” his resonant voice rose slightly. 
Later his hand on the open Bible the President, 
when he reached the same sentence spoke with 
marked deliberation and emphasis. 

Many in the crowd felt the drama of this 
antiphony. 

But no one looking down on the drenched 
plaza as he did could help feel the deadening 
influence of the downpour. There was of course, 
the inspiration of the radio audience and if one 
watched the President and not the umbrellas, it 
was not hard to feel his enthusiasm and his 
eloquence. 

But let the eye wander to the Supreme Court 
Justices behind him, some of them huddling in 
their blankets, obviously suffering from the wet 
gusts that blew across the platform. Then there 
was the moment when Secretary of the Navy 


A DRAMA AS OATH 


Swanson, who despite his ill-health pluckily at- 
tempted the ordeal, fainted and had to be taken 
out as he had at a recent reception. 

And below on the plaza it was the same. Once 
they had seen the President sworn in and given 
him a welcome, the crowd began to straggle 
away. 


FOUR ROOSEVELT When the speech was 


GENERATIONS AT concluded the affair on 
the platform became a 


THE CEREMONIES family party again with 


Great-grandmother and Grandmother seeing 
that the third generation was properly caring 
for the fourth. 

One of the fair guests turned to Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Sr., and gaid: “You are a remarkable 
woman.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered with that salty vigor 
that belies her more than 80 years, “‘Not remark- 
able, except for two things: my age and the fact 
that I’m the first mother to see her son inaugu- 
rated as President twice.” 


Up the Avenue past cheering and wet crowds 
but many an empty seat in the stands the Presi- 
dent went in his open car. 


After changing his 
TO WINDOW-PANE drenched garments and 
enjoying a luncheon he 
REVIEW STAND was back on the Avenue. 
The reviewing stand, a replica of Jackson’s 
home, “The Hermitage,” probably looked no 
worse than any southern mansion after a rain- 
storm. The magnolia blossoms on the trees 
which had been placed before the facade three 
days before, were a little damaged but the roses 
on the vines that covered the protected portico 
were in better shape even if they weren’t as 
genuine as the magnolia trees. 
A booth enclosed in bullet-proof glass and 
heated inside had been prepared but the Presi- 
dent ordered the glass taken out. 


CHIEF OPPOSED 


Waving his silk hat in 
HATS TIP—-AND the rain, he greeted each 
DRIP. DRIP. DRIP! section as it passed— 

Cavalry, Artillery, In- 
fantry, Marines and the snappy young cadets 
from the two national academies. Not the least 
interesting were the CCC and the Youth Admin- 
istration boys, the only civilians in the parade, 
except the State delegations. 

Vice President Garner standing beside the 
President contented himself with a wave of the 
hand at the various governors until Vermont ap- 
peared. Then the President bowed low and 
“Cactus Jack” took off his hat. 


Another bath and change of clothes and the 
duties of the day were over. After a family din- 
ner the President turned to his stamp collection. 
Then he went to bed and listened to the trans- 
cribed rebroadcast of the Inauguration. Which 
would seem to show that as he said he can take 
it. 

Then next day work began with a full agenda 
and a two-hour conference with Senator Black 
on the subject of the new NRA. 


FLAGS DIP, TOP 


Friday a hoarse-voiced 
BY LABOR D press faced a President 
RAW 

who showed not an ill- 
A REJOINDER effect from the immer- 
sion. His eye was clear and his voice as well. 
But he was not wasting words. Outside the 
peace negotiations in the motor strike were 
crumbling as John Lewis made his demand for 
administration support in return for the votes 
he had seccured. But the President was fur- 
nishing no fuel to that fire. His short rebuff 
was his answer to the first question on whether 
he would arbitrate the strike. 


Two other questions brought the response 
that they had already been answered. At that 
point Stephen Early, the Secretary in charge 
of press relations, stepped forward and sug- 
gested to the President that one sentence be 
quoted direct. ‘Was "there come moments 
when statements, conversations and headlines 
are not in order.” 


BLUNT DEMANDS 


The President agreed and the battle of the 


election debts was formally on. 

Later other debts may have come up for Sir 
Walter Runciman, president of the Board of 
Trade of Great Britain, arrived at the White 
House after lunch on Saturday and remained 
until Monday. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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The voice 
of Business 


Speculation and Its Abuse 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN 
Executive Manager, National Association of 
Credit Men 

WOULD suggest that the SEC analyze a fair 

cross-section of speculative accounts on brokers’ 

books... . 

Such an analysis would indicate, I ant confident, 
the virtual impossibility of many people beating 
the market. It could have a tendency to limit 
speculation by publicizing the general lack of suc- 
cess of the majority of those who speculate... . 

Legislation cannot, in the last 

ee analysis, prevent speculation. A 

: certain type and quantity of 

. Speculative activity should not be 

prevented. It is the excessive 

f Speculation by vast numbers of 

= the uninitiated, who are stimu- 

* lated by the hope of overnight 

fortunes, that leads to specula- 

tive abuses. These abuses and 

this type of speculation should 
be curbed. 

The final say as to whether we will have a fool- 
hardy speculative boom rests with the individuals 
in this nation more than with any governmental 
commission. But public knowledge of the experi- 
ence of speculators over the long run could tend to 
help us avoid certain difficulties we have known in 
the past because of over-speculation. 

The stock market is still running ahead of busi- 
ness recovery. This may, to some extent, be jus- 
tified since the stock market often anticipates busi- 
ness recovery. But it seems rather evident in this 
particular stock market situation that the distance 
between the recovery effected in the securities 
world and that effected in the business world is out 
of proportion. (From a statement issued by the 
National Association of Credit Men, Jan. 18.) 


Future of the Railways 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Chairman, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cor- 
poration and Editor of Railway Age 


HERE has been a short-range trend in railway 
affairs since the bottom of the depression which, 
if allowed to continue, will help restore prosper- 

ity and employment in this country, but there has 
been a long range trend for 30 years which, if 
accelerated by legislation now sought by railway 
labor leaders, will lead to disaster and probably 
government ownership. 

The railway labor leaders do not fear government 
ee: Most of them favor it. They hope labor 
sis going to control the Federal 
Government in future, that un- 
der Government ownership labor 
ae leaders would dictate the running 
of the railways, and that the 

losses incurred in paying wages 
excessive in proportion to earn- 
‘ings would be borne by the tax- 
: payers. 

Will any or all of this proposed 
eee “make-work” legislation be en- 
ted? Not if the public becomes aroused to what 
involved and intended. 
The short-range trend since 1933 has been favor- 
able. In 1933 railway gross earnings were 51 per 
cent less than in 1929; in 1936 only 36 per cent 
less. In 1933 net operating income was 62 per cent 
less than in 1929; in 1936 only 48 per cent less. In 
1933 purchases of equipment were 80 per cent less 
than in 1929; in 1936 they were only 49 per cent 
less. 

These figures show both that a large measure of 
recovery has occurred in the railway industry and 
that it has a long way to go to complete recovery. 

There is nothing the matter with the railways 
that a large increase in traffic unaccompanied by 
abnormal increase in their labor costs of operation 
will not cure. (From an address before the South- 
ern and Southwestern Railway Club at Atlanta, 
Jan. 21.) 


Consumers and Cooperatives 


By CLARENCE O. SHERILL 
President, American Retail Federation 


HE principal incentive for the creation of con- 

sumer cooperative in European countries is al- 

most entirely lacking here in the United States— 
that is, the urgent necessity of reducing the cost 
of production and distribution to bring merchan- 
dise of a desirable quality within the reach of all 
at prices which they can afford to pay... . This 
movement has grown and flourished in countries 
where distributive monopolies have been legalized. © 
In those countries there has been no other adequate 
protection for the consumer. In 
the United States, where monop- 
olies are rigidly prevented under 
the anti-trust laws, the condi- 
tions essential for the growth of 
consumer cooperatives are not 
found as they are in such for- 
eign states as Sweden, where 
governmental cartels deliberately 
establish and perpetuate high 
monopoly prices of various kinds. 

In reference to the charge sometimes made that 
cooperatives are socialistic and communistic 
schemes operating without profit, this is not to be 
taken seriously, except possibly in isolated cases. 

A cooperative society is a capitalistic society just 
exactly like any other private business carried on 
in the United States, whether it be a farmers’ co- 
operative or a consumers’ cooperative. It is cer- 
tainly a business for profit, 

Retailers must be ever on their guard, and should 
be on the alert to see that no governmental dis- 
criminatory program of subsidies is set up by the 
national or state governments in aid of consumer 
cooperatives. 

This is an important problem for state and na- 
tional retail associations. ... (From an address be- 


fore the Association of Retail Secretaries, New York, 
Jan. 19.) 
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Labor: SIT-DOWN STRIKES AND THE LAW 


New Problem For Courts—Story of Changing 
Attitudes on Labor Strife 


ence between the sit-down strike 
and these other weapons is that the 
sit-down takes place on the prop- 
erty of the employer. And rights in 
the possession of property are firmly 
entrenched in the Anglo-American 
legal system. 


Modern 


economic organization, 
_ the Court of Appeals has said, “is 
| not based on the single shop. Unions 
| believe that wages may be increased 
and collective bargaining main-_ 
tained only if union conditions pre- 
vail, not in some single factory, but 


Labor rights vs. property dustries are the most vulnerable. The legal status of the simple | senerally.” 
rights. New chapter in law. From the standpoint of employ- | strike has been definitely settled in Picketing and its legality have | 
Futil t orders ers, no effective defense has yet | favor of its legality if the strike is | been a prolific source of legal con- | 
utile cour ; been devised. At Flint, Mich., an in- | for what the courts call a “lawful | troversy. Again the courts agree 
ALTHOUGH less than a year has | junction was obtained by the Gen- | purpose.” The Supreme Court of | that picketing is a legitimate means fe 
elapsed since many French | eral Motors Corporation calling for | the United States in 1921 said: of economic coercion if it is con- 
strikers, instead of walking out, | the removal of strikers from a Fish- “The right to combine for such a | fined to persuasion. They disagree, | 
took possession of plants by sitting er Body plant, but the sheriff, de- | lawful purpose has in many years | however, as to the lawful scope of | 
idle at their machines, this tech- | claring his forces insufficient for | not been denied in any court. The | this means. - 
nique of labor warfare has already | making it effective, let the matter | strike became a lawful instrument t 
become almost standard procedure | rest there. in a lawful economic struggle.” py aprenden a 
in classes of dis- S wl 
a in certain classes 0 NEW CHAPTER IN LITIGATION | WHERE DISPUTE CENTERS legal picketing without a strike of faa .- q 
the General Motors Corporation, ar- | chapter in labor litigation on a sub- ose. All courts agree that these Ae 
ranged after laborious conferences, | ject with which the courts have not include strikes for higher Journey's End. Santa Fe Unloads the Great '’Eye’’ at Pasadena, California 
broke down over the question of | yet had occasion to deal. Being ¥ 
continuing such a strike and over | without the benefit of prior deci- | conditions | more Unlawful than a 
the reasons alleged for its con- | sions in similar cases, the courts 5 out picketing. ta Fe 
precedents arising out of somewhat WHICD MARGE SUC But nowhere is picketing lawful 
Effectiveness of this procedure is a lawful, is one more step removed, as 
confined chiefly to mass produc- ab where the strike is for unionization, if violence. Pets a Precious Package 
tion industries in which processes © cher weapons used by or- | diversity of judicial opinion exists. e the other two weapons, boy- ' ; Pa . 
are so integrated that a stoppage ganized labor heretofore have been | The courts of New York have ruled | COtting is legal in some instances, Certain men craved to anes deeper into the ne = ; 
at one point slows down or stops the | the strike, without the sit-down ele- | that unionization, too, is a lawful | illegal in others. The primary boy- of space than ever man had done before @ Impatient of limita- 
entire productive process. Rubber, | ment; the picket and the boycott. purpose, being “sufficient to justify | cott—withholding of patronage—is h 
glass, automobiles and related in- The most important legal differ- | the harm.” [Continued on Page 15.] a a . a r “\ tions, they turned to the genius and craftsmanship c , 
: . . to create them such an eye as would extend vision to fantastic 
O distances @ These men labored long, and achieved a lens of incred- : 
ible power @ But now the width of a continent divided them from 
| the point where the great eye must be pointed toward the heavens. 
Futile their triumph unless the gap could be safely bridged @ So 
vhat the Federal Government de- , in requirements for eligibility for , vestigate the bootleg coal problem ; 
Wewsarau * @) * cided that the time had come to | aid and standards of assistance. | in the lower anthracite regions of ae poe ai pps sull other men were summoned. | | : 
deal with the subject in an inter- | Likewise there are many interstate | the State. who made the dish, in the center whose solution of the complex and varied problems involved in 
j ; aperture of the “Inch eye 
When issues respect no bound- State way. But this did not mean | problems with regard to residence. . Silesia 
‘es. T Sted . +. | bringing the Department of Justice INTERSTATE PACT SUGGESTED NEWS FROM THE STATES the transportation of goods had spread people and industry 
EARLY 1,500,000 needy men, agriculture and science from ocean to ocean @ To these other 
ing criminal. Providing for criminal activities. Of the ways that have been sug- | 3 
common welfare. A single example was cited to ronssciied “eases Gas ‘eu ing assistance under State programs men was given the delicate job of moving thirty tons of p 
prove the independent yet coopera- eons i he found the interstate | 2 accordance with the Federal So- fragility across valleys, rivers and mountains. 
YHE main ballroom of one of | tive Federal effort to control crime on aa pan feasible cial Security Act. 
Washington's largest hotels re- The School Safety legislation has been mark- 
sembled nothing so much as a legis- . . rene ae ene ae workers could also be solved by ed “must” on the 1937 legislative @ For over 1,750 miles the safety of California Tech's immense steel-encased jewel was entrusted 
lative chamber during the past few | Director J. Edgar Hoover of the Fed- calendars throughout the country. | ficial as 
days. eral Bureau of Investigation and pagagnndl of interstate agreements, : to the Santa Fe. It traveled “special,” slowly but steadily, by day only. It was attended by officials : 
Behind the semi-circular green | attended by many State and local Mr. Winant said. :; ial and engineers. By night it was parked, flood-lighted, guarded like a potentate. In the mountains a gas- 3 
tables ranged about a rostrum, rep- | Officials. Pe Regent Pheer ve eves ; ‘ olene “scooter” scouted ahead against any possible obstruction. It reached Pasadena on the tick, was 
a The Trend is to the Tribune unloaded by a giant Santa Fe crane, delivered. Again Santa Fe had justified the confidence of shippers. 
Union considered the public prob- FEDERAL-STATE PROBLEM eral aid for transient relief, uniform ; ae 
lems which are no respectors of The issue facing the Assembly in | laws for handling transients and Chicago Tribune os ) ‘ 
State lines. as well as those which | COMnection with crime was pointed | the transfer of dependents, and 
over-lap min the “twilight zone” | OUt by the Attorney General as fol- | Federal responsibility for old-age MORE THAN 800,000 DAILY 
between the authority of the Fed- lows: benefits to Indians, all of which MORE THAN 1,000,000 SUNDAY 
eral Government and the individual “..,Cooperation between the Fed- | were approved by the Assembly. 


States. 

The Third Assembly of State Gov- 
ernments convened on January 21 
to work “toward a more perfect 


eral Government, on the one side, 
and the 48 States on the other, is but 
a part of the process, and it might 
even be called: the simpler part. 


x * 
IN THE LEGISLATURES 
HERE was comparative quiet in 
state legislative circles during 


‘ 
> 


20 MIL 


TO 


SAVED MONEY RIGHT LOW DELIVERED 
Union.” And it began by pooling | What is of equal importance, and | the week with many of the law- FROM THE START! THE GALLON OF GAS! PRICE SOLD ME! é 
efforts toward coping with two im- | What is more difficult to achieve, is | makers on the quadrennial trek to , <P ges ET 
portant questions of the present- cooperation among the Govern- | Washington to the Inauguration. | 


ments of the 48 States and, within 
each State, between the State Gov- 
ernment and local jurisdictions.” 
The present-day criminal was 
pictured to the Assembly by Judge 
Richard Hartshorne, chairman of 
the Interstate Commission on 
Crime, in the following words: 
“...It becomes evident that our 
most desperate and shrewdest crim- 
inals have taken a leaf from the 
book of our successful businessmen 


day—Crime and Social Security. 


STATES’ SOUNDING-BOARD 

The voting delegates of the As- 
sembly are made up of repre- 
sentatives of governors and both 
branches of the legislatures. They 
are able, therefore, to take back to 
the floor of the law-making bodies 
and the chamber of law-enforcing 
authorities the united judgment of 
the conferees for action on mutual 
problems. and become commuters. They have, 


Attorney General Cummings | similarly, sought success by spread- 
launched the first general assembly | ing the business throughout the 
| 


But the following were among im- 
portant developments in the legisla- 
tive halls of the state capitols: 
California — Received Governor 
Merriam’s half-million dollar budget 
calling for no new taxes and fore- 
shadowing a surplus of $21,000,000. 
Connecticut—Senate and House 
appointed separate committes 
through which to work, thus ending 
the joint committee system in op- 
eration since 1869. 
Kentucky — With completion of 
action on a tobacco control bill, the 
tion on a tobacco control bill, the 
special session adjourned with 24 
laws passed and four defeated. 
North Dakota—Approved $500,- 
000 appropriation for relief until = 
March 1. 
Pennsylvania—House passed Gov- 3 


commission of five persons to in- 
ESERTING other makes of cars which 


they had long “sworn by,” thousands 
of motorists the country over are discov- 
ering that’‘switchto Dodge” literally means 
“to save money!” 


These thousands have found that the 
new 1937 Dodge gives them not only 


MRS. JOHN McBRIDE 


ABELL 


W. McILROY 


of its kind on crime. | States, and this for two reasons; BS 
He recalled that it was in 1934 | first, to take advantage of the spots 
where the pickings were best; sec- 
ond, to take advantage of the pres- 
_ ent loopholes in our law, which per- 
| mits our invisible State boundaries, 
which in no wise hamper the hold- 
up man, to trip up and impede 
those who protect the public.” 


UNIFORM ACTS ENDORSED 

The Assembly accepted the rec- 
ommendations of its Interstate 
Crime Commission on four points: 
apprehension, extradition, prosecu- 
tion and punishment of the inter- 
State criminal. 


YOUR HOME 
while in New York 


And that’s not all! New Chair-Height be 

seats, inches wider both front and rear!... 
Low, level floor!... New windstream styl- 
ing! ... Genuine hydraulic brakes! And 
yet with all these and many other extra~ 
value features, Dodge delivers for only a 
few dollars more than lowest-priced cars! 


JOHN McBRIDE, 
It's 

what a money 

Dodge gives - 

allon of ga8- An 


E 

ISABELLE n-the- 
REESE, thought 
just above the V 


1 i 
n, N. d-smashing economy but an unbeat- See and drive thisnew Dodge today! See 
Specifically, it endorsed and rec-. same. kn whecking other brakes They’ve found that Dodge gives them a will “witch to 
t akes, m ic brakes. ings a 
ommended immediate passage by ofthe more for “ing Dodge hydraulic DF quieter ride than they’ve ever known, nave money!” 
the legislatures of the following because its safety all-steel body is anchored DODGE ay! 
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Single rooms—$5 to $10 
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renowned hotel combines 
luxury with convenience. 


SECURITY—CASE IN POINT 

Handling social security cases 
calls for greater cooperation be- 
tween Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments than any other Federal 
enterprise, Chairman John G. Wi- 
nant of the Federal Social Security 
Board told the Assembly. 

Under nine of the ten provisions 
of the Federal law, State action is 
necessary before the benefits and 
services are available to the peo- 4 
ple. Likewise, the States are re- : PARK AVE-5ist to Sand Sts. & 
sponsible for administration of the ia NEW YoRK ote 
program. 

The interstate problems arise, 
Chairman declared, where there are 
wide differences in State public as- 
sistance plans. These are mainly 
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N 1927, talk in Main Street drug stores, in Fifth 

Avenue clubs, in Kansas farm kitchens, in Wash- 
ington embassies revolved around Lindbergh’s New 
York to Paris hop. The names of the day were Lind- 
bergh, Byrd, Chamberlin, Goebel, Maitland, Hegen- 
berzer, Brock and Schlee. 


Pilots still make flights that make headlines, Page 


One pictures. But— 

‘One spectacular crash, lives snuffed out in a dizzy- 
ing swoop from air to earth, makes bolder headlines, 
larger and more terrifying Page One pictures. 


[NSTRUMENTS have virtually eliminated the ter- 


rors of darkness. Instruments have done much 
to make bad weather a less potent enemy. 

Before starting his flight the pilot receives in- 
formation of weather conditions along his route. One 
of the nerve centers of the Department of Com- 
merce’s airways communications system is the 
weather reporting circuit by which constantly chat- 
tering teletypewriter machines keep important 
weather information and position reports moving 


. years ago scheduled air lines flew 4,322,802 pas- 
senger miles per passenger fatality. 

One year ago, the average was more than 20,000,000 
passenger miles flown per passenger fatality. At this 
rate the passenger could expect to fly 1,000 miles 
per day for 60 years before it would be his turn for 
a fatal airplane accident. 

Unofficial estimates reveal 67 fatalities on United 
States airlines for 1936. In spite of the number of 
fatal accidents during December, the record for 1936 
is still better than that for 1930 and 1931. 


HERE are 1,800 persons employed in the various 
operations of the Federal Airways System. It is 


the duty of the men who operate and maintain the 


radio stations, intermediate landing fields and other 
aids to airmen which make up the airways to be con- 
stantly on the alert to see that pilots receive promptly 
the information they need. 

It is the duty of the Bureau of Air Commerce to 
set up requirements as to airworthiness of aircraft, 
competency of airmen and adequacy of arrangements 


pees the giant airplane on which the late Senator 
Bronson Cutting was a passenger plummeted to 
earth, Capitol Hill, stunned, pressed for an inquiry. 

The result of the inquiry chairmaned by Senator 
Royal S. Copeland (left) could not be called favor- 
able to the Bureau of Air Commerte directed by 
Eugene Vidal (right). 

The Senate committee recommends a thorough 
“overhauling” of the Bureau with a yiew to improv- 
ing its administrative personnel in the interests of 
efficiency and safety. 


T HAS been said that an air line is the shortest 
distance between two points. 

Between passenger and destination, millions of 
dollars, thousands of research hours have been spent 
in making that “shortest distance” a safe distante. 

For every pilot on the air lines there are six per- 
sons employed on the ground to see that he makes his 
trip swiftly and efficiently. After every flight, flying 
equipment is inspected by a trained crew of mechan- 
ics, The plane is in the care of specialists two hours 


SAFER WINGS FOR AMERICA 


CIENCE has done, is doing, will do all it can to 
perfect the mechanics of flying. 


Flying is no art—it is a job, one calling for experi- - 


ence, precision, foresight, clear thinking. 

Before he is entrusted with the controls of an air 
transport plane a pilot must first have at least 1,200 
hours experience as an aviator (most of the pilots 
exceed that requirement by hundreds, thousands of 
hours of flying), 500 hours of cross-country flying, 75 
hours of night flying. 

The average salary of a pilot is $6,500 a year. 


HE “flivver” planes when they come in mass quan- 

tities will tax airway facilities. 

Looking ahead to that day, the Federal Govern- 
ment, bearing in mind the tragic disasters in recent 
months, is preparing to effect more stringent regu- 
lations. 

One proposal would set up a separate commission 
similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
air navigation. Another would put control over all 
forms of transportation, air, sea and land, under a 


along the airways. 


for operation. 


for every hour spent in the air. 


separate federal agency. 


Derex Fox. 


The School Child's Health: 
Free Official Advice 


wt information on health subjects can teach- 
ers and parents obtain from governmental 
agencies? 

A list of Government publications on health topics 
has been compiled by the United States Office of 
Education and printed in Circular No. 51 which may 
be obtained free from the Office of Education. 


Health Education bulletins of the Office of Educa- 
tion, that may be had from the Government Print- 
ing Office at five cents each, include: 

Health Series: No. 2, Diet for the School Child; 
No. 7, The Lunch Hour at School; No. 11, Milk and 
Our School Children; No. 68, What Every Teacher 
Should Know About the Physical Condition of Her 
Pupils; No. 20, Better Teeth. 

Physical Education Series: No. 2, Athletic Badge 
Tests for Boys and Girls; No. 8, Games and Equip- 
ment for Small Rural Schools. 

Pamphlet No. 22: Speech Defects and Their Cor- 
rection. 

Builetin 1934, No. 4: No. 12, The Welfare of the 
Teacher (ten cents). 

Education Price List No. 31, available free, also 
contains other health publications of the Office of 
Education. Health Price List No. 51, which also 
may be obtained free, lists 1,600 official government 
publications on health, diseases and sanitation 
under 293 different subjects. 


The Veteran and His Job: 
Help From Government 


HAT assistance can a veteran of the armed 
services of the United States receive from the 
Government in getting a job? 

A Veterans’ Placement Service is operated in con- 
nection with the public employment service offices 
throughout the country. A special file is kept of 
veterans and they are given preferential treat- 
ment in job openings for which they are qualified. 

To take advantage of this service a veteran 
Should register with the nearest public employ- 
ment office. A list of such offices can be obtained 
either from the local post office or by writing to 


+ 


+ 


Wow 


the United States Employment Service, Washing- , by the Walsh-Healey law passed at the last session + 


ton, D. C. 


Legislation authorizing public works projects 
gives special preference to the placement of vet- 
erans in jobs on such projects. They also receive 
preferential treatment in examinations for jobs in 
the classified civil service of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is necessary for a veteran to present his dis- 
charge papers or certified copies of these papers 
to the employment office which takes his applica- 
tion for a job. 


Selling to the Government; 


Procedure to Be Followed 


How may a manufacturer or individual get a 
Government contract? 


A manufacturer interested in selling to the Gov- 


ernment should write to the Procurement Division, 


Branch of Supply, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to be notified when bids are asked on 
materials which he produces. 

If a manufacturer has a product which is not 
being bought by the Government he should submit 
it to the departments and agencies which he be- 
lieves may be interested. If a sufficient number of 
agencies express interest in the product the Pro- 
curement Division will ask for bids. 

All purchases by the Government must meet cer- 
tain specifications as to quality and as to labor 
standards followed in their production. Goods are 
examined upon delivery to determine if they meet 
requirements. In addition to the regular inspec- 
tions the products bought by~the Government are 
sometimes examined by the va 
reaus, particularly the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 


Restrictions as to labor standards are laid down 


ious scientific bu- 


of Congress. With a few exceptions, these apply to 
all contracts in any amount exceeding $10,000. 


Is it necessary for manufacturers to maintain 
agents in Washington? 


It is not necessary although some firms do keep 
representatives in Washington to watch for oppor- 
tunities to make Government sales. Anything an 
agent can accomplish may be done as well by a 
manufacturer or his sales manager in the locality 
where the product is made. 


How Builders May Obtain 
Federal Insured Loans 


HAT requirements must builders meet to obtain 
Federal Housing Administration insurance of 
loans on properties in undeveloped subdivisions? 


Before the FHA will insure, such properties must 
meet certain minimum physical standards and at 
least one of these three conditions must be present: 


I. Marketability must be proved by the presence 
of a sufficient number of owner-occupied houses to 
establish the subdivision. 


2. If a sufficient number of houses have not been 
built there must be an established rate of sale of 
houses so that it is possible to forecast that the sub- 
division soon will be established. 


3. If neither of the foregoing conditions exists, 
there must be sufficient evidence to enable the FHA 
to conclude, after examination of the building pro- 
gram, that the subdivision will be so developed as 
to establish marketability of houses in the near fu- 
ture. 


(More detailed information as to the procedure 
for obtaining an FHA insured mortgage loan was 
given in The United States News Nov. 30.) 
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The Social Security Act 
Questions and Answers 


WHEN are the tares for unemployment insurance 
(Title 1X of the Act) due? 


The tax for the year 1936 was originally due 
January 31, 1937, but under a Treasury Regulation, 
the time for the payment has been postponed to 
April 1, 1937. This tax is levied on employers of 
eight or more, and is payable, on a calendar year 
basis, to the Collector of Internal Revenue. 

If a man chooses to work after he reaches 65, 
will he lose his retirement benefits? 


The payment of old age benefits begins only when 
a man has become 65 years old and retires from 
work. If he continues to work after he is 65, he 
merely postpones payment of his benefits. When he 
decides to retire, if he is otherwise eligible, he will 
receive the same benefits that he would have re- 
ceived had he originally retired at 65. The wages 
that he earns after he is 65, however, will not be 
counted towards those benefits. 


How can an employee who enters employment 


after Jan, 1 get an account number? 


The employee should go to his employer or to a 
post office and ask for the application form—Form 
SS-1—to be filled out and returned to the Post Of- 
fce, either through the mails or by the employer. 
After a few days the employee will receive his ac- 
count number card in the mail. 

What is an information return? 

An information return is entirely separate from 
the monthly tax return, which should be filed each 
month with a Collector of Internal Revenue on 
Form SS-1. The information returns must be filed 
by the employer on Form SS-2, containing a sum- 
mary of taxable wages paid to employes, and SS-2a, 
containing the record of the taxable wages paid to 
each employe. 

These information returns are due every three 


| Uncle Sam—Spelling Master 


| 


Of Geographic Names 


OES any governmental agency determine proper 

spelling and pronunciation of the names of 

lakes, mountains, or other natural features and of 
towns and other governmental units? 

Information as to geographical names is avail- 
able from the United States Board on Geographical 
Names. The Board’s decisions are binding only on 
governmental agencies but are also informally 
recognized as a Standard authority on the non- 
governmental use of geographic names. 

Decisions of the Board as to proper usages wil] 
be rendered upon request of the local authorities of 
the States or of their subdivisions, or at the request 
of institutions, publishers or other individuals. 

Where there is a marked difference in the spelling 
of the name ot some natural feature a person in< 
terested should submit the dispute to the State 
Geographical Board if they live in a State where 
there is such a board. Otherwise the dispute should 
be submitted to the United States Board on Geo- 
graphical Names. 

Whenever possible the Board will supply infor- 
mation as to the location of obscure places, the 
application of obsolete names, pronunciation of 
foreign names, local variations in the pronunciation 
of American names, the origin and meaning oj 
names and sources of information on various geo- 
graphic subjects including the history of geo- 
graphic explorations and settlement. 

The Board has published a bulletin on foreign 
geographic names which contains information as te 
most of the principal foreign geographic names 
likely to be used in this country. It is entitled 
“First Report on Foreign Geographic Names” anc¢ 
may be had for 19 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office. 
months, but the first, covering Jan. 1 to June 30, in- 
clusive, covers six months. They should be filed 
with the Collector of Internal Revenue of the em- 
ployer’s district. 


If a newspaper sells papers to newsboys and 
their wages consist of the profits they make by re- 
selling the same papers at a higher price, is it re- 
quired to pay a tax for these newsboys? 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has ruled thal 
newspapers are exempt from paying taxes on news: 
boys, if they buy their papers, sell them and retair 
the profit. 
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When a President Meets a 


President. Peace under the 
microscope. Hari-kari for 
Japan? 


LONDON business man stepped 

across the threshhold of the 
White House on January 23. Soci- 
ety editors gave the visit due notice. 
But it was not for them to com- 
ment on the more than passing in- 
terest taken in the occasion by a 
dozen foreign offices throughout the 
world. 

When Walter Runciman, president 
of the British Board of Trade, calls 
on Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the United States, those who read 
between the lines of political type 
wager that there’s more up than a 
mutual exchange of pleasantries, 
observations on the weather and 
stamp collections. 

Especially when there are sub- 
jects like trade, debts and war 
hanging fire between the two leading 
democracies. 

Trade—whether the preliminary 
talks about reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the two countries, go- 
ing on now for some months, shall 
become formal active negotiations. 

Debts—whether Britain's default 
shall be ended with a plan for re- 
suming payments. 

War—whether American neutral- 
ity shall be so comp.ete as to deny 
supplies to its Eng. ish-speaking, 
democratic colleague ir. time of con- 
flict. 


TRADE INTERESTS C.LASH 

That an expert in commerce 
rather than politics should come 
wooing American friendship is sig- 
nificant. The United States long 
ago shied from foreign political en- 
tanglements. Recently, its partici- 
pation in reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and the tri-partite monetary 
accord showed a willingness to join 
in economic understanding. 

While Great Britain is the United 
States’ best customer, it is not in- 
cluded among the fifteen nations 
with which reciprocal pacts have 
been signed. The “Yankee horse- 
traders” have been hard put to it to 
find places where tariff concessions 
may be made because so many prod- 
ucts of the two countries compete. 

Likewise, the two governments 
have been following policies of op- 
posing character. The British give 
preferences to their Empire. The 


| 


United States uses the “most fav- 
ored nation clause” to generalize 
trade concessions to all nations 
which do not discriminate against 
it. 

THE NEUTRALITY ISSUE 


Now cymes another issue—neu- 
trality. If the United States insists 
on a complete embargo on arms, 


and possibly other materials, in time 
of war, will Great Britain be willing 
to talk peace-time trade? Or will 
it decide to change its trade routes 
to sources that will never close, come 
what military conflict may. 

No wonder that France, Spain, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Japan—to 
mention only a few—are interested 


in what Mr. Runciman and Mr. 
Roosevelt talked about over their 
cigars. 


Incidentally, Sir Otto Niemeyer, a 
director of the Bank of England, 
arrived in New York on Jan. 20, 
denying that he was here ona 
financial mission for the British 
Government. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 

The White House visit came at a 
time when Washington, and es- 
pecially Capitol Hill, had trade 
agreements pretty much on its mind. 


Hardly had the President wiped 
the inauguration rain from his face 
when he sat down to dictate a let- 
ter to Chairman Doughton of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
The Chief Executive asked for a 
three-year extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act which expires on 
June 12, warning: | 


“In the present unfortunate state 
of world affairs, we dare not, in jus- 
tice to ourselves, relax our effort, or 
abate the vigor of our leadership, in 
a world-wide movement for durable 
peace through economic prosperity.” 

When Secretary of State Hull was 
called before the Committee on Jan. 
21, he admonished critics who said 
that the trade policy was adversely 
affecting American industry: 

“IT haven’t heard of a single gen- 
tleman carrying around a little mi- 
croscope and looking at figures whis- 
per the word peace. Let’s get rid of 
the microscopes and for the Lord's 
sake deal with world peac>?.” 


TRADE DISCRIMINATION 
Meanwhile, there has been-some 
bustle in State Department quar- 
ters. Plans are being laid to confer 
with ambassadors and ministers of 
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Erie Buys an Iceberg 


any other railroad. 


‘Se 


THE 


¢ To protect fresh criep vegetables, ripe juicy fruits and 
other perishable foods, Erie buys more than nine and a half 
million pounds of ice a month! Here is a full-size iceberg 
—purchased to guarantee Mr. and Mrs. Easterner the cream 
of the crop for their table and Messrs. Shipper, Wholesaler 
and Retailer more profit from their business. 

Long trains of refrigerator cars thunder eastward over Erie 
tracks on fast schedules. It’s always “clear block” for 
perishables. That’s why the Erie carries more western fruits 
and vegetables to New York and New England markets than 


Shippers of other products get the same fast, sure freight 
handling service. You, too, can save money if you will 
specify “via Erie” on both outgoing and incoming freight. 


the various states on the subject of 
trade discriminations. 
Washington has a feeling that 


| some of the countries which are re- 


ceiving most-favored-nation treat- 
ment from the United States are not 
reciprocating. 

“We are going to say,” warned As- 
sistant Secretary of State Sayre, 
“that if you don’t relieve discrimina- 
tion we are not going to continue 
benefits.” 

Germany and Australia are two 
countries already on the black list. 


CLOUDS IN FAR EAST 

One reason given by Congress for 
rushing through the new lease on 
life for the American Stabilization 
Fund was “a condition in the Far 
East.” 

Japan had just clamped down 
heavy exchange restrictions to try 
to curb speculation in imports. -This 
sign that a cheapening yen was 
flowing too rapidly into commodities 
marked the entrance to a serious 
week for the Island Empire. 

Washington watched the growing 
struggle for power between the 
military and civilian cliques in 
Tokyo, speculating on just how far 
around the corner Fascism lurks. 
Japanese domestic affairs in addi- 
tion to affecting American money 
and trade, likewise may influence 
our Pacific defense program and 
Philippine independence. 

Behind-the-scenes opposition to 
the military grip which has been 
on the Government since 1931 has 
broken unceremoniously through the 
oriental inscrutability of the Japan- 
ese. 

Cabinet officials were not able to 
finish outlining their program for 
bigger national defenses, a campaign 
against communism, and expansion 
of foreign markets, and a defense 
of the recent unpopular pact with 
Germany against the Communist 
Internationale before they were 
subjected to bitter attack in the 
opening session of the Imperial 
Diet on January 19. 

Party leaders charged military 


control to the foreign policy. They | 


declared that the Cabinet was sway- 
ing toward Fascism. The ministers 
denied the allegations. 

After two days the Diet was sus- 
pended for two days. Following con- 
ferences with the Mikado and his 
own colleagues, Premier Hirota then 
submitted the resignation of his 
ministry to the Emperor. This was 
the alternative to dissolution of 
the Diet. Technically, the resigna- 
tions will not be effective until a 
new cabinet is formed. 

The military show no signs of 


willingness to relinquish their hold 
on the government policies and the 
budget. The War Office has an- 
nounced that the Army is unable to 
cooperate with political parties. 
Younger bloods are clamoring for 
an end to parties and the institu- 
tion of economic controls. At the 
same time, party leaders are deter- 
mined to fight these trends to the 
last ditch. 


NON-INTERVENTION PLANS 

If Britain’s realists ever had any 
illusions about working out an ef- 
fective scheme to stop volunteers 
from getting mixed up in the fight- 
ing in Spain, they have now van- 
ished into thin air. : 

The insurgent generalissimo, 
Francisco Franco, has spiked any 
such plans by informing the non- 
intervention committee at London 
that he would look with distinct 
disfavor on any plan to post out- 
looks on Spain’s borders to catch 
bootleg volunteers. He proceeded 
to draw up a blockade of the loyal- 
ist coastline in the Mediterranean. 
The government had previously said 
it was willing to accept the control 
plan in principle. 

Then little Portugal, than which 
there is none more sympathetic to 
the Spanish uprisers, told the Lon- 
don group that it flatly rejected 
any plan to supervise the enforce- 
ment of a war material embargo. 

Meantime, Great Britain and 
France were soundly rebuked by 
Soviet Russia for unilaterally curb- 
ing volunteers to Spain. It amounts 
to aid for the insurgents, declared 
the Moscovites indignantly, for the 
Fascist powers have not taken such 
action. 


British Foreign Secretary Eden 
said in substance in the House of 
Commons that Great Britain would 
challenge efforts of any power to 
dominate Spain, and French Pre- 
mier Blum approved his stand. 


NEWS NOTES 

The Paris Bourse has decided to 
close for the next six Saturdays be- 
cause of Adolf Hitler’s penchant for 
taking sensational steps in foreign 
policy over the weekend. 


Now it’s France that’s in trouble 
with the Shah. The Iranian Minis- 
ter has been recalled because of a 
joke in a French magazine about 
the Persian ruler. 

The French Chamber of Deputies 
is pushing forward with the Blum 
New Deal program. The latest 
measuie to be approved is the 40- 
hour -week for workers on the state- 
owned railroads. 


The Senate has concurred with 
the Chamber in giving the Premier 
power to curb volunteers going to 
Spain. 

Germany informed the 
League of Nations that it will have 
nothing to do with an investiga- 
tion into the problem of assuring to 
all nations access to raw materials. 


The Reich will not send an expert 
to sit on the committee of 14 which 
the Council will appoint to study 
this matter. The United States will 
be represented. 

Reich Minister Goering, conclud- 
ing his confidential chats with Il 
Duce in Rome, paused at Capri to 
observe: 


“The Bolshevist menace has now 
attained a very acute phase in Spain 


| 
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and Italy and Germany can not 
countenance at any cost that an 
exponent of Bolshevism should es- 
tablish itself in Central Europe.” 


He branded as false #y reports 
that the Italian governm@ént was at- 
tempting to influence \ Germany 
away from its present course in 
Spain. 

Soviet Russia launched its second 
“purge trial” on Jan. 23. Before the 


| proceedings are ended it is ere 
pected that Karl Radek, the writer, 
will be among those sentenced to 
death for alleged activity against 
the Stalinites. Meanwhile, the al- 
leged brains of the “plot” that re- 
sulted in the deaths of 17 other 
prominent Bolshevists a few months 
ago, Leon Trotsky, has taken up @ 
comfortable exile in Mexico. 


| 
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Schenley distilleries are equipped with the most mod- 
ern machinery—all purchased in the U.S. Thousands of 
jobs were created in other industries by these purchases. 


SINCE REPEAL. Only a short while ago 


Federal . . 


is the name! 


(1936 estimated) . . . . 


repeal celebrated its third birthday. Yet 
since its rebirth three years ago, the alco- 
holic beverages industry has steadily con- 
tributed sums towards re-employment and 
recovery in the United States. 


Revenue Resulting from Repeal 


. $1,500,000,000 
550,000,000 
. $2,350,000,000 


(Above figures quoted from Illinois Tavern Weekly News) 


SCHENLEY 


YOUR BUYING GUIDE...THE MARK OF MERIT 


rkish and Domestic .. 
the popular brar 
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Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynoids Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Caroling 


ROSE DAVIS {/c/t}, champion 
cowgirl, often rides a bucking 
bronc twice a day. She says: 
“The jolting puts a strain on 
my digestion. That's why I 
smoke Camels with my meals 
and after. Camels are so mild.” 


VETERAN TEST DRIVER, 
Clyde Freeman {right}, absorbs 
hours of punishment in a test 
car. He says: “‘For digestion’s 
sake—smoke Camels’ is a good 
idea. Camels set me right.” 


“Skiing Takes Good Digestion,” says Skiing Wizard=— 
“AND A HEALTHY set of nerves too,” continues Sig Buchmayr, 
shown executing a jump turn (/e/t), and enjoying Camels during a 
hearty meal (right). “I smoke Camels a lot. I know they don’t get on 
my nerves. And they help my digestion. Camels set me right!” 
Vigorous people count on healthy nerves and proper nutrition to 
see them through. When you smoke Camels, the flow of digestive 
fluids—alkaline digestive fluids—speeds up. And you have a sense of 
digestive well-being. Camels are milder—better for steady smoking. 


BUSY SECRETARY. At- 
tractive Joselyn Libby says: 
“Camels put more fun into 
eating and smoking too.” 


AS A SEA-GOING CHIEF 
ENGINEER, George Bucking- 
bam, says:“Camels keep my 
digestion on an even keel.” 


RADIO’S 
NEW SMASH 
“Jack Oakie’s College” 


Fun and excitement every minute with 
irrepressible Jack Oakie at his best. 
Also Benny Goodman's ‘'Swiag” 
Band, George Stoll’s Concert Orch 

tra. Hollywoodc di nd singing 
stars and —special college tal- 
ent. Every Tuesday night—9:30 pm 
E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm 
M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T., over WABC- 
Columbia Network. 
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FAIR PLAY ASKED FOR THE ELECTRIC POWER ISSUE 


January 25, 193/ 


Dr. Morgan, Head of Tennessee Valley Authority, Appeals For Spirit of Reasonableness, 


IS is an effort to state my personal views on + destroy responsible and sound educational insti- 4 


the electric power issue, especially as it af- 
fects the Tennessee Valley Authority, and also 
to indicate the social attitude which leads to my 
conclusions. 

In its physical setting the power program of 
the TVA is part of a far-reaching project for 
the unified development of the Tennessee River 
system. The spirit in which that program ls 
worked out will tend to reflect the personal and 
social outlooks of those who formulate and ad- 
minister it. 

In the background of the electric power con- 
troversy is the long struggle over the elimination 
of special privilege and the reduction of arbi- 
trary and capricious inequalities of opportunity. 

No less important than equality of opportunity 
is the increase in total opportunity through tech- 
nical developments and social organization. 

The electric power industry should exist for the 
consumer, and not primarily as a profitable field 
of investment or to supply business for invest- 
ment bankers. | 

In the long run this main purpose of providing 
the widest and best possible service at the lowest 
possible cost will be most fully realized if ag- 
gressive action in the public interest is under- 
taken in a spirit of open dealing and of honest 
regard for legitimate interests, both public and 
private. In the long run sharp practice and ar- 
bitrary methods will not be helpful either to 
the public or to L interests. 


A very important decision is involved in the 
treatment of the power issue in TVA territory. 
Shall there be an effort on the part of public 
officials to work with the private utility com- 
panies to remove abuses, to insure maximum 
service at minimum cost and to insure oppor- 
tunity for public ownership where it is desired, 
or shall men who administer public projects drift 
into an attitude of a fight to the finish against 
the private power companies, which might have 
the natural and perhaps inevitable consequence 
of disruption of the private systems, the de- 
Struction of legitimate investments and of eco- 
nomical service and the sudden, if unexpected, 
throwing of great power systems into prema- 
ture and unprepared-for public ownership? The 
results of non-cooperation might have the effect 
of a violent public reaction against Government 
participation in the power business. 


I believe that we should deal with the private 
power companies to the end of eliminating abuses, 
while preserving the right of the people to ac- 
quire their own power service by public owner- 
Ship if they choose. 


In the process of transition from private to 
public ownership there should be respect for 
legitimate private. investments in the utility bus- 
iness, and individual local communities should 
be required to respect the interests of the larger 
communities of which they are a part by pre- 
Serving the economy and efficiency of well-in- 
tegrated power systems. 

I believe we should endeavor to work with the 
private companies on the basis of mutual confi- 
dence and good-will, but with circumspection, 
and without surrendering any weapons before a 
satisfactory settlement is reached. 


Cites Alleged Abuses 


I do not advocate cooperation through any 
naive belief that the private companies have a 
consistent record of good behavior, for I believe 
that those who advocate a fight to the finish 
have strong arguments in their favor. 


The aim of some powerful leaders in the pri- 
vate electric utility industry commonly has been 
to ruthlessly destroy public ownership by every 
possible means. For years the National Electric 
Light Association published a propaganda year- 
book called “Political Ownership,” which, in my 
opinion, failed to meet the standards of fair play 
and good citizenship. 

While president of Antioch College I was in- 
formed by the vice president and general man- 
ager of a large power company that “the least 
Suggestion of encouragement,” to even mildly 
discuss public ownership of power, would be an 
offense to his company. 

I have personally been approached with a pro- 
posal that I take part in what I considered to 
be undercover power propaganda in the public 
schools. 

For years before the creation of the TVA Il 
was personally subjected to adverse propaganda 
by utility interests, sometimes open and some- 
times private, and the institution of which I 
was the head was similarly subject to adverse 
and, I believe, misleading propaganda from the 
Same source. 


What “Special Privilege” Does | 


I need to rely only on statements made to me 
by utility executives and their business associ- 
ates to believe that disregard for the public in- 
terest and abuse of power have been great 
though not universal. 

Partly by such direct personal knowledge and 
partly by the reports of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and otherwise I have come to the belief 
that the attitude of a ruthless fight to the finish 
and without quarter against public ownership of 
power has heen a characteristic position of the 
private utilities. I believe that in their fight 
private utility interests have bribed Legislatures 
and public utility commissioners, controlled 


tutions which dared to be independent, threat- 
ened college professors and others with libel if 
they dared to publish the facts, and perhaps 
have made it difficult for public ownership proj- 
ects to sell bonds. 


It is my opinion that the ruthless attitude 
which in the past has been exhibited by some of 
the private utilities, and which to some extent 
was the “mental climate” of the utility industry 
as a whole, is not an isolated phenomenon. I 
think it has been only a typical case of the arro- 
ganice and intolerance which special privilege 
and economic power have very often exhibited. 


As To Public Ownership 2 


Third, I am for arriving at a fair working ar- 
rangement with the utilities in order to allow a 
gradual transition from private to public owner- 
ship, to whatever extent that proves by experi- 
ence to be desirable. 

I believe that a considerable period of experi- 
ment and development will be necessary before 
America is ready for wholesale public ownership. 

It is no secret that graft, incompetence, bureau- 
cracy, red tape, and patronage have been reali- 
ties in American government. Unless these can 
be brought well under control they may devour 
more than does all the waste of exploitation and 
abuse in the private industry, serious as that is. 

(We should recognize, however, that it is not 
only government which suffers from internal pol- 
itics. Most of the great power combinations are 
less than 25 years old, yet I suspect that few of 
them are free from the problem of bureaucracy, 
nepotism, and patronage which tend to go with 
bigness, either public or private.) 

Our government has little experience in han- 
dling large operating businesses, and we have not 
yet developed effective methods. With all the 


Chairman of the TVA 


them. The assumption that only political agita- 
tion and action are necessary to bring about 
sound public ownership of power is naive, and 
will lead ultimately to higher costs and to more 
restricted service. There are real and difficult 
problems to be solved, both technical and ad- 
ministrative. 


Danger of Inefficiency | 


I favor enough public ownership to enable the 
country to work out effective methods on a life- 
sized scale, but not so much public ownership 
that we shall be swamped by inefficiency before 
we learn how to make it effective and economical. 


The people have a right to actual examples of 
public ownership to supply a basis for coming to 
long-time conclusions on the subject. We should 
not be forced to decide by abstract theory. 


I disagree both with private utility men who 
would prevent any trial of public ownership on 
a large scale, and with public ownership advo- 
cates who would take a course the success of 
which would bring the utilities to unconditional 
surrender. 


a Prefers a Uniform Policy 


To promote fair and consistent conditions in 
Federal power projects, and in accord with the 
President’s ideas, there probably should be de- 
veloped through Congressional action a national 
power policy, administered by a Federal agency, 
which will enable the people of the United States 
and the utility interests to predict future action 
and to plan accordingly. 


Such a uniform policy is desirable, too, in or- 
der to prevent government projects in different 
parts of the country from entering into competi- 


By DR. ARTHUR E. MORGAN, 


Good Will and Open Dealing by Both Utilities and the Government 


large quantities of power. 

Fourth, there is another reason for my desire 
to find common ground with the utilities which 
perhaps is more important than all the others 
combined. 

By the manner in which this confiict and others 
like it are handled, America is deciding little by 
little whether, in the great social readjustments 
that are taking place, there shall be a strength- 
ening of democratic methods, reasonableness, 
fair play, and open dealing; or whether we shall 
drift into bitter class controversies which lead to 
violent and arbitrary action, so prevalent today 
in several other countries. 


Tolerance an Obligation 


There are powerful forces which tend to drive 
governments to extreme and despotic action. 
Some governments which abandon reasonable- 
ness and open inquiry for the exercise of arbitrary 
power are looked upon as very radical, and others 
as correspondingly reactionary, yet they tend to 
become much alike in their development of class 
bitterness, in the supplanting of freedom of opin- 
ion by arbitrary force, and in the development 
of irresponsible dictation. 

America may have a difficult time in keeping 
to even the limited degree of orderly democracy 
which has been achieved. 

That issue is so serious, and the destiny of our 
country is so much at stake, that a spirit of tol- 
erance and reasonableness on both sides is a 
public obligation. Such an attitude does not im- 
ply indifference or lack of aggressive action. 

The social and political methods we set up 
may control our national life for a longer time 
than the physical changes we cause. To bring 
about desirable changes by wholesome and civil- 
ized methods requires more of statesmanship and 


+ Federal Power Policies: The Pros and Cons + 


6e7.HE statement of Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, “is a model of what a state paper 


should be.” 


So declared editorially the New York Times last week in comment- 
ing upon Dr. Morgan’s views favoring a national power policy of 
compromise. “Public ownership for the sake of public ownership or 
for revenge are not tenets of the Morgan philosophy”, commented 
the New York Herald Tribune, adding its editorial voice to the 
hundreds of others which found much food for thought in Dr. 


Morgan’s statement. 


So pronounced has been the reaction to Dr. Morgan’s statement, 
not only in the nation’s press, but also among leaders of public 
thought in Government, civil and industrial life, that The United 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, 
President, Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation 


ENATOR NORRIS was quoted as saying that 
I attended the White House conference at the 
time the power pool was first discussed and 
then, after pledging cooperation, went along with 
18 other power companies in enjoining the TVA. 


This conference was called by the President to 
study the creation of a “power pool or grid sys- 
tem” and was held on Sept. 30, 1936. The law 
suit by the 19 utility companies against the TVA 
program seeking to enjoin the TVA had been 
started long before this on May 29, 1936, and 
was pending at the time of the conference. There 
was likewise pending at that time, before Judge 
Gore, an application for a temporary injunction 
against the TVA. 

At the conference it was suggested by one of 
the TVA directors that we should delay or dismiss 
the law suit. I frankly declined to do so unless 
the TVA would likewise discontinue its construc- 
tion work and the duplication of our transmis- 
sion and distribution facilities. The TVA de- 
clined in the slightest degree so to do, and by 
the same token I declined to alter the progress 
of the law suit. In addition I stated publicly, 
as can be determined from the newspapers of 
that date, that this was our position. Thereafter 
on Oct. 7, 1936, the extension agreement was 
entered into with the full knowledge of all parties 
to it that this was the position of both ourselves 
and the TVA. 

The only agreement made at the White House 
conference with reference to cooperation was in 
regard to the furnishing of data by both parties 
for the studying of the feasibility of the pooling 
of transmission as requested by the President. 
No other question of cooperation was discussed 
or suggested. Nor has the TVA in the meantime, 
until enjoined by the court, in any way lessened 
its activities in duplicating our facilities. 

Inquiry at the Federal Power Commission 
which has supervised the studying of the pooling 
of transmission, I know will disclose that we have 
fully cooperated in every respect in furnishing 
data and otherwise for the making of this study. 
No unprejudiced person would expect us to sit 
idly by and not seek to protect the property of 


_ our security holders from destruction by duplica- 


tion. I can understand how Senator Norris is 
in confusion about this because he was not at 
the conference. 

As I have stated on numerous occasions, we 
will do all in our power to work out this vexing 


problem with the Government which unless 


solved, will lead to the useless expenditure of 


public money and tremendous loss to security 


holders and rate payers. 
In the meantime, we must seek to do all we 


can to protect our security holders through ap- 


propriate court action. 


newspapers and banks, endeavored to cripple or 


+ 


views. 


States News presents on this page the full text of Dr. Morgan’s 


And from Senator Norris, of Nebraska, Congressional sponsor of 


the TVA, came a charge that the Commonwealth & Southern Cor- 
poration had struck a discordant note in any attempted harmony 
with Federal policies by attempting to take advantage of injunctive 
processes to delay the Government’s power program after pledging 
cooperation at a White House conference last September. Quick to 
deny this was Wendell L. Willkie, president of Commonwealth & 


Southern, and his statement was backed up by Louis Brandeis 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS 


+ 


(Statement to press by Senator Norris, 
after a conference between the Senator 
and Chairman Morgan of TVA, Jan. 18:) 


Senator Norris first explained points of dif- 
ference between himself and Chairman Morgan 
were in Mr. Morgan’s conception of what is the 
“last resort” before the public projects should 
build competing transmission lines and Mr. 
Morgan’s belief there can be a pool between pri- 
vate companies operated for profit and public 
companies operated for service. 

Explaining his reasons for thinking the “last 
resort” has been passed, Senator Norris said: 

“A subsidiary (of Commonwealth & Southern) 
went into court and got an injunction to keep us 
from carrying out the contract. The Common- 
wealth & Southern did everything it could to 
prevent carrying out that agreement. 

“The TVA won that case in the Supreme Court, 
but the damage had been done. While Mr. Mor- 
gan’s statement is true—we should not compete 
except as a last resort without buying—history 
shows we reached that point long ago. 

“Dr. Morgan says that it would be a hardship 
on the private companies for municipalities now 
served by them to withdraw even though the 
companies were paid a fair value for their dis- 
tribution systems. 

“Dr. Morgan’s policy would ostensibly put - 
municipality served by a private company in a 
place where it never could have municipal owner- 
Ship. It would have to suffer the loss through 
all eternity. I don’t agree. If the private com- 
panies lose it is because they fought the law 
that would give them a remedy, and that I was 
much in favor of. 

“I still don’t believe it is logical or even pos- 
sible to pool a public company that serves with- 
out profit with a private company that is in busi- 
ness for profit. It is like mixing oil and water.” 


Wehle, of Marshall & Wehle, New York attorneys, who attended 
the White House conference. 
Norris, Mr. Willkie and Mr. Wehle follow: 


The three statements of Senator 


By LOUIS BRANDEIS WEHLE, 
Of Marshall & Wehle, New York City. 

AM making this statement as a matter of per- 

sonal fairness from one man to another. My 

position in the power pooling situation is 
wholly impersonal and impartial. I have no finan- 
cial or professional interest whatever in any 
power or utility company, and no interest in this 
matter but the public’s interest. 

President Roosevelt invited me to the White 
House Power Policy Committee Conference of 
Sept. 30 last, and I went. There has been a 
misapprehension as to what took place at that 
power conference and this misapprehension has 
been injurious to W. L. Willkie, president of Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation, who was one 
of the conferees. He asked me to correct that 
misapprehension publicly and I am gald to do 
this as a matter of common fairness, irrespective 
of what misinterpretation may be placed on my 
motives in doing so. 


Senator Norris was quoted in the press of Jan. 
14 as stating in effect that the utilities have not 
in good faith lived up to their agreement at the 
White House Conference; that at that conference 
there was an agreement to extend until Febru- 
ary the contract between TVA and Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation, and that in 
violation of the terms of that extension and “as 
soon as the extension was made the utilities got 
an injunction hamstringing the TVA in every- 
thing.” Similar suggestions have been else- 
where made im the press. 


I have read Mr. Willkie’s statement which ap- 
peared in the press of Friday, Jan. 15, in which 
he says that the application for the injunction 
was pending at the time of the conference; that 
“at the conference it was suggested by one of the 
TVA directors that we should delay or dismiss 
the lawsuit. I frankly declined to do so unless 
the TVA would likewise discontinue its construc- 
tion work and the duplication of our transmis- 
sion and distribution facilities. The TVA de- 
clined in the slightest degree so to do and by the 
same token I declined to alter the progress of 
the lawsuit. ... Thereafter on Oct. 7, 1936, the 
extension agreement was entered into with the 
full knowledge of all parties to it that this was 
the position of both ourselves and the TVA.” 


Not only was I present at the conference of 
Sept. 39 so as to be able to testify, as I do testify, 
to the correctness of Mr. Willkie’s statement, as 
to what took place there; but it also happens 
that I was requested by the President at that 
conference to mediate between the parties and 
assist themin reaching the terms of an extension 
agreement. During the negotiations between the 
parties, which took place between Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 7, at all of which I presided, the idea of 
Commonwealth & Southern’s discontinuing or 
delaying the prosecution of its litigation against 
TVA was not discussed. 


> good will in the world, it will take time to evolve + tion with each other to secure industries using * of courage than to bring them about by arbi- 


trary coercion or destruction of values. 

To achieve and to maintain disinterested jus- 
tice in the processes of Government, and the 
fundamental decencies of government and so- 
ciety, is even a greater accomplishment than to 
quickly increase the supply of electricity. 


Need of Statesmanship 


If the power issue can be worked out by the 
process of open analysis under qualified leader- 
ship, with both sides disclosing all facts, and with 
honest recognition of difficulties, the solution 
may not be perfect, but it will be a contribu- 
tion to good government. 

Public demand for such methods would do 
much toward bringing them into use. That proc- 
ess would result in a decrease of class hatred 
and of false propaganda, political manipulation, 
intrigue, destruction of investment and of waste- 
ful duplication of facilities. 

The invaluable habit of reaching the solution 
of public issues by reasonable methods would be 
strengthened. There would be an advance in the 
quality of public life. That, I have hoped, would 
be a contribution which the TVA might make to 
the art of government in America. 

Even though we hold that the utilities in the 
past have been dictatorial and have tended to 
thwart democratic government, that does not 
justify a similar attitude on the part of men in 
public life. 

For a long period France and Germany have 
been bitter enemies, each trying to dominate the 
other. Is that antagonism never to be erased? 
Is there not developing in America a similar 
chronic bitterness? 


| Proposed Agreement Basis 


I believe, too, that the long fight to eliminate 
utility abuses is part of a slow-moving social rev- 
olution which is striving to free the mass of the 
people from exploitation and to remove arbitrary 
and capricious inequalities of opportunity. 

Some men, among whom Senator Norris is out- 
standing, have given their lives sincerely and un- 
selfishly to the fight against utility abuses and 
Similar misuse of power. 

However, in any great public movement, along 
with such completely sincere and public-spirited 
men, there will be others with various mixtures 
of public interest and self-interest, and they tend 
to complicate the problem. 

Some of those who have vigorously opposed 
private utility abuses have had long experience 
with the tactics associated with such abuses and 
have no confidence in any apparent change of 
attitude. They hold it to be a case of 

“When the devil was sick 

The devil a monk would be,” 
and that should the private companies again get 
the upper hand it would turn out that 

“When the devil was well 

The devil a monk was he.” 

It is the honest opinion of some public men 
that any negotiation with the private utilities is 
unwise and dangerous. 

Yet, notwithstanding my own experiences and 
what I have learned of utility abuses, I believe 
that at the present time the proper attitude to 
take with reference to TVA power is to strive to 
find a basis of agreement between the TVA and 
the private utilities which will protect both pub- 
lic and private investments, and will lead to the 
widest possible distribution of electric power at 
the lowest possible rates. 


Believes Solution Possible 


I believe that only in that way can we secure 
the greatest sum total of social values whether 
under public or private administration. Since 
the creation of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
I have taken that attitude. 

There are several reasons for such a position. 
First, I believe that in 1933 the utilities were 
greatly concerned over the general course of 
events, and that there was then a fair chance to 
find a basis for procedure which would have pro- 
tected the public interest and kept open the way 
for public ownership, and which might have made 
possible a much greater advance in the TVA pro- 
gram. 

I believe that some leading utility executives 
are today in a mood to desire a reasonable work- 
ing arrangement, and that it may be possible to 
arrive at a solution which will protect both pub- 
lic and private interests, and which would mark 
a great advance in public policy. 

Aggressively liberal governments seldom have 
remained in power for long at a time. If there 
should be another world depression during the 
next few years, and if the optimism of rising 
prosperity should change again to the depth of 
depression, political power might shift, and re- 
action might be in control. 

My attitude would be to try to establish a sub- 
stantial advance in public policy while there is 
opportunity. 

For perhaps the first time in our history the 
electric power interests are on the defensive. 
Neither utility executives nor public officials 
know what will be the future trend of public 
policy. It may turn on world-wide issues rather 
than on domestic causes. 

When neither side is sure of the future is a 
good time to promote intelligent reasonableness, 
and thereby to improve the quality of government 
and of public life. 

Second, during recent years there has been a 
change in the quality of the leadership of utility 


[Continued on Page 11.] 
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Fair Play Is Asked 
On the Power Issue 


By DR. ARTHUR E. MORGAN 

Chairman of the TVA 

{Continued from Page 19.] 
companies. A greater number of more public- 
spirited, forward-looking men are coming into 
control of some of the large systems, though that 
change has not yet gone as far as could be de- 
sired. 

This change for the better is due partly to the 
increasing emergence in business of innate 
American decency, and partly to the fact that 
those who control the utilities see the hand- 
writing on the wall, and are trying to put their 
house in order while there is yet time. I am 
for recognizing any such effort. 

It is not wise to so center attention upon utility 
abuses as to fail to see the great achievements of 
the electric power industry in America. 


There has been an intelligent aggressiveness in 
technical development and activity in the inte- 
gration of the industry which has brought about 
a high level of convenience and service. 


There should be honest recognition of that 
achievement and an effort not to lose the tech- 
nical and executive ability which has brought it 
about. 

It is unfortunate that more of these savings 
and efficiencies have not been passed on to the 
consumers, but have so ofter. been used to in- 
flate capitalization or to support excessive serv- 
ice charges. 

One of the chief obstacles to effective coopera- 
tion of the government with the power in- 
dustry is the continuance in positions of power 
and authority of some utility men who seem not 
to have changed their habits of mind from the 
days of exploitation and unscrupulous use of 
power. 

So long as those in ultimate control of the in- 
dustry choose to be represented by such men, the 
position of those who stand for open and im- 
partial dealing with the industry is made ex- 
tremely difficult. Under such circumstances it is 
very hard for such public men to refute the 
charge that they are playing into the hands of 
an industry that is essentially unregenerate. 

Nothing would so much strengthen the posi- 
tion of public men who are striving for fair play 
patience and perseverance. 


between the government and the industry as the 


uniform presence in key positions in the private 
industry of men who by their attitudes and hab- 
its give assurance of open dealing and sincere ac- 
ceptance of socially sound public policy. 

This is a real crux of the power issue, and it is 
difficult for progress to be made except to the 
extent that the condition is corrected. 


Urges Mutual Confidence 


I hold that wherever a high quality of indus- 
trial statesmanship exists in the industry it 
should be recognized and cooperated with, and 
thereby strengthened. The growth of mutual 
eenfidence and respect must be contributed to 
from both sides. 

To some degree a basis for it already exists, 
and it is the business of every one concerned to 
encourage its increase rather than to destroy 
it by arbitrary hostility. Mutual confidence 
does not come into existence fully matured. It 
is an achievement growing out of open dealing, 

At some time or other such vicious circles 
must be broken. It is the part of statesmanship 
to recognize opportunities to do that, and to make 
the best possible use of them. 
seizing of opportunities that civilized govern- 
ment and society develop. 

Now, while the private utilities are on the de- 
fensive, there is opportunity to break the circle 
of conflict and to seek for a fair and impartial 
analysis of the issue, and for its solution on the 
basis of fair play in the public interest. 

More than cheap power is at stake; a new 
element of democratic decency can be intro- 
auced into public life. The sovereign government 
is under obligation not to make capricioys or 
arbitrary use of its power, but to act with re- 
straint and fairness and without a spirit of re- 
taliatiom 

But what if the power companies reject such 
an approach? In that case two steps should be 
taken. 

First, a clear program should be developed and 
announced, indicating what in the opinion of 
qualified public authorities would constitute a 
fair settlement; and second, a vigorous cam- 
paign should be waged to compel the utilities to 
accept the process of settlement by open-minded 
analysis. 


Rights of Power Companies 


Public authorities should not give up any 
powers of compulsion until a reasonable process 
of solution has been worked out and well es- 
tablished. Until the method of solving the issue 
by open inquiry and analysis has been accepted 
by the utilities, there should be no respite from 
aggressive action by public authorities. 

But the utilities have a right to know what 
it is that is asked of them, and what are the 
conditions under which peace might be estab- 
lished. 

A sovereign government should have policies 
known to.all, and its programs should be faith- 
ful expressions of those policies. I regret to say 
that the power companies in the Tennessee Valley 
region have not been assured as to what are the 
intentions of the TVA concerning them. It is 
my personal conviction that such disclosures 
should be publicly made. 

On both sides efforts to achieve peace have 
been too much a process of threatening and 
bluffing, just such a process as preceded the 
World War and is again threatening a European 
conflict. 

That process is a menace to democratic gov- 
ernment and so far as possible should be re- 
placed by open inquiry and analysis. Not all 
elements of the problem are subject to definite 
analysis, and perfection would not be achieved 
at once, but a great advance could be made. 

I believe that if the power companies should 
refuse to respond to such an attitude, public 
opinion would compel them to do so. They have 
a great stake in the matter, for if class hatred 
and suspicion continue to increase there may de- 
velop extremes of antagonisms too great to be 
healed, and very destructive conflict may result. 


Now let me outline what in my opinion would | 


It is by such. 


+ THE PRESIDENT PROCLAIMS 


The address delivered by President 
Roosevelt at the Capitol in Wash- 
ington upon his second inaugura- 
tion as President follows in full 


text: 
M* fellow-countrymen: When four years 
ago we met to inaugurate a President, 
the Republic, single-minded in anxiety, stood 
in spirit here. We dedicated ourselves to 


the fulfillment of a vision—to speed the time - 


when there would be for all the people that 
security and peace essential to the pursuit of 
happiness. We of the Republic pledged our- 
selves to drive from the temple of our an- 
cient faith those who had profaned it; to end 
by action, tireless and unafraid, the stagna- 
tion and despair of that day. 
We did those first things first. 


Our covenant with ourselves did not stop 
there. Instinctively we recognized a deeper 
need—the need to find through government 
the instrument of our united purpose to 
solve for the individual the ever-rising 
problems of a complex civilization. 


Repeated attempts at their solution with- 
out the aid of government had left us baffled 
and bewildered. For, without that aid, we 
had been unable to create those moral con- 
trols over the services of science which are 
necessary to make science a useful servant in- 
stead of a ruthless master of mankind. To 
do this we knew that we must find practical 
controls over blind economic forces and 
blindly selfish men. 


THE PowER OF We of the Republic sensed 
DEMOCRATIC the truth that democratic gov- 
ernment has innate capacity to 
GOVERNMENT protect its people against dis- 
asters once considered inevitable—to solve 
problems once considered unsolvable. We 
would not admit that we could not find a way 
to master economic epidemics just as, after 
centuries of fatalistic suffering, we had 
found a way to master epidemics of disease. 
We refused to leave the problems of our 
common welfare to be solved by the winds of 
chance and the hurricanes of disaster. 


In this we Americans were discovering no 
wholly new truth; we were writing a new 
chapter in our book of self-government. 

This year marks the 150th anniversary of 
the Constitutional Convention which made 
us a nation. At that convention our fore- 
fathers found the way out of the chaos which 
followed the Revolutionary War; they cre- 


- ated a strong government with powers of 


united action sufficient then and now to solve 
problems utterly beyond individual or local 
solution. A century and a half ago they 
established the Federal Government in order 
to promote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty to the American people. 
Today we invoke those same powers of 
government to achieve the same objectives. 


NEED OF BROADER of 
POWER TO COPE rience have not belied our 


historic instinct. They 
WITH PROBLEMS i514 out the clear hope 
that government within communities, govern- 
ment within the separate states and govern- 
ment of the United States can do the things 
the times require without yielding its democ- 
racy. Our tasks in the last four years did not 
force democracy to take a holiday. 

Nearly all of us recognize that as intrica- 
cies of human relationships increase so power 
to govern them also must increase—power to 
stop evil; power to do good. The essential 
democracy of our nation and the safety of our 
people depend not upon the absence of power, 
but upon lodging it with those whom the peo- 
ple can change or continue at stated intervals 
through an honest and free system of elec- 
tions. The Constitution of 1787 did not make 
our democracy impotent. . 

In fact in these last four years we have 
made the exercise of all power more demo- 
cratic; for we have begun to bring private au- 
tocratic powers into their proper subordina- 
tion to the public’s government. The legend 


that they were’ irivincible—above and beyond 
the processes of a democracy—has been shat- 
tered. They have been challenged and beaten. 


Our progress out of 
the depression is obvious. 
SYSTEM FOR NEW But that is not all that 
GENERATIONS you and I mean by the 
new order of things. Our pledge was not 
merely to do a patchwork job with second- 
hand materials. By using the new materials 
of social justice we have undertaken to erect 
on the old foundations a more enduring struc- 
ture for the better use of future generations. 

In that purpose we have been helped by 
achievements of mind and spirit. Old truths 
have been relearned; untruths have been un- 
learned. We have always known that heed- 
less self-interest was bad morals; we know 
now that it is bad economics. Out of the col- 
lapse of a prosperity whose builders boasted 
their practicality has come the conviction 
that in the long run economic morality pays. 
We are beginning to wipe out the line that 
divides the practical from the ideal; and in so 
doing we are fashioning an instrument of un- 
imagined power for the establishment of a 
morally better world. | 

This new understanding undermines the 
old admiration of worldly success as such. 
We are beginning to abandon our tolerance 
of the abuse of power by those who betray 
for profit the elementary decencies of life. 

In this process evil things formerly ac- 
cepted will not be so easily condoned. Hard- 
headedness will not so easily excuse hard- 
heartedness. We are moving toward an era 
of good feeling. But we realize that there 
can be no era of good feeling save among 
men of good will. 


BUILDING A NEW 


For these reasons I 


am justified in believ- 
ing that the greatest 


NATION’S PROGRESS we have wit- 


nessed has been the change in the moral cli- 
mate of America. 

Among men of good will science and de- 
mocracy together offer an ever richer life and 
ever larger satisfaction to the individual. 
With this change in our moral climate and 
our re-discovered ability to improve our eco- 
nomic order we have set our feet upon the 

-road of enduring progress. 

Shall we pause now and turn our back upon 
the road that lies ahead? Shall we call this 
the promised land? or shall we continue on 
our way? For “each age is a dream that is 
dying, or one that is coming to birth.” 

Many voices are heard as we face a great 
decision . Comfort says “tarry a while.” Op- 
portunism says “this is a good spot.” Tim- 
idity asks “how difficult is the road ahead?” 

True we have come far from the days of 
stagnation and despair. Vitality has been 
preserved. Courage and confidence have been 
restored. Mental and moral horizons have 
been extended. 

But our present gains were won under the 
pressure of more than ordinary circumstance. 
Advance became imperative under the goad 
of fear and suffering. The times were on the 
side of progress. 

To hold to progress today, however, is 
more difficult. Dulled conscience, irrespon- 
sibility and ruthless self-interest already re- 
appear. Such symptoms of prosperity may 
become portents of disaster! Prosperity al- 
ready tests the persistence of our progressive 
purpose. 


NEW OBSTACLES 


Let us ask again: Have 

BETTER STANDARD “° reached the goal of 

our vision of that fourth 

OF LIVING day of March, 1933? 
Have we found our happy valley? 

I see a great nation, upon a great continent, 
blessed with a great wealth of natural re- 
sources. Its 130,000,000 people are at peace 
among themselves; they are making their 
country a good neighbor among the nations. 
I see a United States which can demonstrate 
that, under democratic methods of govern- 
ment, national wealth can be translated into 
a spreading volume of human comforts 


MILLIONS NEED 


HIS IDEALS + 


hitherto unknown—and the lowest standard 
of living can be raised far above the level of | 
mere subsistence. | 

But here is the challenge to our democracy: 
In this nation I see tens of millions of its | 
citizens—a substantial part of its whole | 
population—who at this very moment are 
denied the greater part of what the very low- 
est standards of today call the necessities of 
life. 

I see millions of families trying to live on | 
incomes so meager that the pall of family | 
disaster hangs over them day by day. | 

I see millions whose daily lives in city and | 
on farm continue under conditions labeled | 
indecent by a so-called polite society half a | 
century ago. 

I see millions denied education, recreation 
and the opportunity to better their lot and | 
the lot of their children. | 

I see millions lacking the means to buy the 
products of farm and factory and by their 
poverty denying work and productiveness to 
many other millions. 

I see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill- 
clad, ill-nourished.: 


A PLEDGE OF MORE, It despair hat 
FOR THOSE WHO paint you that picture. 


I paint it for you in hope 
HAVE TOO LITTLE _ because the nation, see- 


ing and understanding the injustice in it, pro- 
poses to paint it out. We are determined to | 
make every American citizen the subject of | 
his country’s interest and concern; and we 
will never regard any faithful law-abiding 
group within our borders as superfluous. The 
test of our progress is not whether we add 
more to the abundance of those who have 
much; it is whether we provide enough for 
those who have too little. | 

If I know aught of the spirit and purpose | 

of our nation we will not listen to comfort, 
opportunism and timidity. We will carry on. 
_ Overwhelmingly, we of the republic are | 
men and women of good will—men and wo- 
men who have more than warm hearts of ded- | 
ication—men and women who have cool heads | 
and willing hands of practical purpose as 
well. They will insist that every agency of 
popular government use effective instruments 
to carry out their will. 

Government is competent when all who | 
compose it work as trustees for the whole | 
people. It can make constant progress when | 

| 
| 


it keeps abreast of all the facts. It can ob- 
tain justified support and legitimate criti- 
cism when the people receive true informa- 
tion of all that government does. 


DEMAND FOR I know of 

of our people, they wi e- 
ELIMINATION mand conditions of 
OF INJUSTICE eftective government shall be 
created and maintained. They will demand | 
a nation uncorrupted by cancers of injustice | 
and, therefore, strong among the nations in | 
its example of the will to peace. 


Today we reconsecrate our country to long 
cherished ideals in a suddenly changed civ- 
ilization. In every land there are always at 
work forces that drive men apart and forces 
that draw men together. In our personal am- | 
bitions we are individualists. But in our | 
seeking for economic and political progress 
as a nation we all go up—or else we all go 
down—as one people. 

To maintain a democracy of effort requires 
a vast amount of patience in dealing with dif- 
fering methods, a vast amount of humility. 
But out of the confusion of many voices 
rises an understanding of dominant public 1 
need. Then political leadership can voice F 
common ideals, and aid in their realization. | 

In taking again the oath of office as Presi- | 
dent of the United States, I assume the sol- | 
emn obligation of leading the American peo- 
ple forward along the road over which they | 
have chosen to advance. | 

While this duty rests upon me I shall do | 
my utmost to speak their purpose and to do | 
their will, seeking divine guidance to help us 
each and every one to give light to them that 
sit in darkness and to guide our feet into the 
way of peace. 


be some of the conditions of a reasonable settle- 


ment. 
There should be clear and unqualified admission of 


the right of the public to own and to operate its own 
power supply if it chooses to do so and if it proceeds in 


a fair manner. 


There should be agreement not to 


obstruct reasonable efforts to that end. 


It should be recognized that the public is under no 


obligation to pay for inflated securities, excessive serv- 
ice charges or for any manipulated profits in the pur- 
chase or transfer of properties. 


Outlines a Program 


It is under no obligation to pay tribute to vested 


power or strategic position, but only reasonable com- 
pensation for legitimate and useful services, the open 
competitive interest rates on money invested in used 
and useful investment committed to the public serv- 


ice, and reasonable charges for management, opera- 
tion, maintenance and depreciation. 


Because electric power supply is a public monopoly 


and is not regulated by competition in the manner of 
private business, it must be conducted in the spirit of 
service, in an effort to give the widest possible service 
at the lowest possible cost, and not in an effort to get | 


the largest possible net return from the most profitable 
business. 


It should be recognized, however, that a utility can 
give most satisfactory service if compensation under 
these headings is adequate to allow considerable free- 
dom of action and to support a vigorous and sie coal 
sive business policy. 

Thrift, saving and prudent investment in serving 
the public are in the public interest, and should be 
respected in the utility business as elsewhere. In the 
long run failure to recognize that fact will cost the 
public dearly in high interest rates and loss of public 
credit. 

Duplication of facilities should be avoided. If a 
community undertakes public ownership, the existing 
private properties should be taken over at a fair 
price, as determined by agreement or by impartial 
appraisal. 

Studies should be made to define power distribution 
areas or districts of the most suitable size for satis- 
factory and economica! service, or legal provision 
should be made for such determination when the need 
may arise. 

Then in a case of transfer from private to public 
ownership the change should be made by entire dis- 
tricts and not by fragments, unless some program of 


progressive transition should be worked out. 

In deciding on the size and boundaries of power 
distribution districts there should be an effort to leave 
no area unprovided for, even if immediate service to 
the less productive areas should not prove feasible. 


American State and local governments have evolved 
varied and adequate procedures which can be adapted 
to nearly every problem that may arise with reference 
to the boundaries and interrelations of power distri- 
bution districts. 


Thrift to be Respected | 


There should be effort to avoid arbitrary disruption 
of existing efficient systems. Cities in general should 
be suitably associated with a fair proportion of sur- 
rounding rural areas. 

Distribution districts should be large enough to jus- 
tify good management, engineering and other tech- 
nical service and adequate operating equipment. They 
should be large enough for efficiency, but oversize and 
and the resulting tendency to bureaucracy should be 
avoided. Study to determine the best size of operat- 
ing districts is greatly needed. 

The large private power networks within TVA trans- 
mission range depend for operating efficiency on a 


[Continued on Page 13.] 


Inaugural Speech 
Assayed by Press 


EWSPAPERS commenting on the Presie 
dent’s inaugural address for the most 
part praise its idealism, eloquence and 

moderation. Lack of specific pronouncements 
as to future policy are criticized by some, but 
others accept the generalizations as necessary 
in an assertion of broad principles which may 
be used as basis for future messages to Con- 


gress on specific policies. 


“Some may complain that his inaugural ad- 
dress was disappointingly vague,” says the 
New York Times (Ind.-Dem) .... “The time 
was propitious for the ideals and aspiration 
which he avowed. There was no occasion for 
him to sound such a bugle-note as he struck 
four years ago. The wise course was for him 
to assume that the achievements of the past 
would be held intact and would be added to 
slowly and surely as they were required.” 

“There are times that need the leaven of 
idealism,” declares the Minneapolis Tribune 
(Ind.), “and the President has provided that 
in generous measure. To condemn him as a 
theorist parting the clouds of fancy is any- 
body’s privilege; yet the fact remains that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s restless insistence on progress is 
infinitely to be preferred to smug sSatisfac- 
tion with the status quo.” 


“MODERATE” OR “BOASTFUL”? 


Aside from the “somewhat boastful tone” 
of the address the Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capi- 
tal (Rep.) thinks a majority of the people are 
“favorable to its avowed ideals.” But instead 
of “boastfulness,” the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) finds a commendable 
“moderation in tone” in the speech. 

The Boston Herald (Rep.), comments in sim- 
iliar vein pronouncing the address “highly 
comforting in its omissions, its freedom from 
Startling proposals, its conciliatory spirit, its 
lack of threats, its careful avoidance of any- 
thing which would have a tendency to retard 
progress.” 

But in these omissions the Washington Post 
(Ind.) finds cause for criticism. The address 
was “lacking in decision,” says the Washington 
paper, because it “offered no program of 
any kind for the amelioration of undesirable 
social conditions;” also “lacking in candor be- 
cause it gave no intimation of the way the 
President would use the unspecified addi- 
tional powers which he demands. . . . Insist- 
ence on additional centralized power, coupled 
with failure to explain how this power would 
be used, was the essence of yesterday’s ad- 
dress. It was that which sets it apart, in 
rather alarming fashion, from any previous 
inaugural declaration.” 

Admitting itself “at a disadvantage” in 
criticizing a deliverance so “wholly pious,” the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier (Ind.- 
Dem.) comments: 

“We, too, believe in Christian charity, but 
we depart from the President in not believing 
that an act of Congress will make it effective. 
We can think of no intelligent attempt at 
carrying out the President’s plans without 
breaking down the Constitution and remodel- 
ing the republic, as it is.” 


THREAT TO COURTS FEARED 


“Doubtless the keynote of the inaugural ad- 
dress,” suggests the Cincinnati Enquirer 
(Ind.-Dem.), “lies in the ‘paragraph arguing 
the case for more effective and efficient gov- 
ernment. If the President implies that power 
should be taken from the judiciary to be 
added to that of elected officers, legislative 
or executive, he will have great difficulty in 
persuading the people to support his course.” 

“Is one justified in believing that Mr. Roose- 
velt envisions a new role?” asks the Wall 
Street Journal (Ind.). “For these are the 
words of a man who sees the way to progress 
through assumption of the moral leadership 
of a whole people. Without a successful lead- 
ership of such character all the reform enact- 
ments which legislators can enact are worth 
hardly more than the paper and ink con- 
sumed in writing them. With it can be won 
the united support of all elements for the at- 
tainment of the President’s. objectives.” 


OTHER PROGRESS RECALLED 

The Los Angeles Times (Rep.) mildly chides 
the Executive for minimizing the efforts and 
achievements of some others who have 
wrought before him. 

“The picture which the President presented,” 
it declares, “is not a new picture. It has, in 
fact, been with the nation from its beginning, 
except that in the beginning it was worse. The 
President seems to imply that ameliorating 
of the condition of Jhe common people began 
in the United States in 1933. The President 
reminds us that much remains to be done; he 
ignores what was already accomplished before 
he took office.” 

But the address, in opinion of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal (Dem.), reveals the Presi- 
dent simply as “standing on the primary 
postulate of his first inaugural that the Amer- 
ican democracy can make the age of plenty a 
reality.” 

The speech strikes the Omaha World-Herald 
(Ind.), which opposed Mr. Roosevelt’s re-elec- 
tion, as “a masterpiece of oratory” which “for 
the most part... will be the despair of 
critics.” 

“The ambition to remake this sorry scheme 
of things entire and mold it nearer to the 
heart’s desire is common to struggling hu- 
manity, so often and so grievously baffled :nd 
denied,” says the Omaha paper. “The purpose 
to improve the lot of the millions with inade- 
quate incomes, living under indecent condi- 
tions, denied education, recreation a.d oppor- 
tunity, appeals not alone to every generous in- 
stinct but to every sane judgment.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt still seems to be laboring 
under the obsession that wicked and design- 
ing men,” comments the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant (Rep.), “were responsible for the 
economic collapse that came late in 1929. He 
wants it to be understood that these men 
have now been put in their proper places; 
that a wise, just and foreseeing Government 
has at last pointed the way to ‘enduring 
progress.” 
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MUNICIPALITIES 


Cartoonist Chamberlain for the King Features Syndicate 


Is This Gusher Drying Up? 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 
1. The Thirty-Hour Week 
2. Fatalities sab Travel 


3. The Neutrality Issue 


4. The Value of the RFC 


(THE conclusion of the Brookings Institution that 

the 30-hour week would not produce the bene- 
fits claimed is accepted by 90 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers but 10 per cent demur, pointing 
out that reduction of working hours in the past 
has produced good results. 

On the affirmative side, editors argue shorter 
hours increase labor costs, raise prices and reduce 
consumption, add to the cost of living and cut real 
wages for all consumers. On the other side it is 
argued higher wages and shorter hours always 
have increased output, especially in mass produc- 
tion industries. 

. It is also argued that real wages are not in- 

creased when cost of goods keep pace with contents 

of the pay envelope; that higher price and wage 

levels restrict foreign markets for American goods. 
x**rk 


The Tragedies in the Air 


IVE air crashes within a month, with a loss.of 
29 lives, attract public attention to the ques- 
tion of responsibility and safety requirements; 68 
per cent of commenting newspapers feel there must 
be weak spots in the air service, while 32 per cent 


Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Where a Little Reform is Needed! 


believe the hazards of a new industry are the in- 
evitable price of progress. 

Competitive urge for speed, especially in winter 
weather, is blamed by some. Hope is expressed 
that a proposed safety conference will produce re- 
sults. Others point out that a remarkable degree 
of safety has been attained and that accidents are 
inevitable. 

x * 


Embargoes On War Trade 


[UcH comment is evoked in the press on the 
neutrality issue, especially as it may be ap- 
plied to factions in civil war, such as rages in 
Spain. Congress action is viewed by 71 per cent 
of commentators as defective in judgment. It is 
argued that the measure passed is favorable to the 
rebel Spanish forces, who have no cash or credit 
to buy munitions, but not favorable to loyalists 
forces who could buy. 

Approval of the measure is voiced in 29 per cent 
of the commenting newspapers, which view the 
legislation as preliminary to a more permanent 
law, designed tu keep American interests out of 
foreign embroglios. 

* 


Prolonging Life of RFC 


OTE by Congress to extend the life of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is com- 
mended by 75 per cent of newspaper commentators 
as an extension of useful service, while 25 per cent 
oppose the organization as unnecessary and its 
management as political. 

It is argued that many business concerns have 
been saved from bankruptcy and that many have 
been placed on a firm footing as a result of the aid 
given by the RFC. Its purpose is declared to have 
been carried out with the intention of removing the 
background of panics, and it is credited with hav- 
ing contributed to conditions favorable to recovery. 


AMERICAN LIFE 
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HOW EDITORS 


HE “sit-down” strike, as demonstrated in the 

auto labor war, is denounced as lawless by 

68 per cent of commenting newspapers, while 

32 per cent accept it as .roper labor strategy, 
likely to prove effective. 

Critics argue that such strikes are lawless 
trespass on property rights, forfeiting right to 
protection of the law, alienating the general 
public. 

Advocates say such passive resistance is good 
strategy that puts on employers the dange. of 
losing public sympathy should they try to eject 
the strikers by force and violence result. 

“The company feels,” according to the Ches- 
ter (Pa.) Times (Ind.), “that it would lose pub- 
lic support by evicting the strikers by force. 
. . . The public is averse to violence and apt to 
blame the side which begins it, wherever the 
legal rights may be.” 


“This form of strike,” 
states the Youngstown 
Vindicator (Dem.), “is 
not only new to Ameri- 
can labor, but disturbing. 

“Illegal seizure of another’s property is not 
in accord with the American way of settling 
disputes. One who breaks the law, whether he 
represents a union or a corporation, should not 
be permitted to lay down conditions under 
which he is willing to cease breaking it. That 
course would lead to a breakdown of something 
more important than automobile production.” 

“Here we have in America,” says the Bir- 
mingham A ge-Herald (Dem.), “another manifes- 
tation of an effort to rule by mob action or force 
rather than by law. This kind of thing is in the 
category with various other familiar efforts to 
go beyond the law on the pretext that the law 
is not effective. As such it is a menace to the 
reign of law and order and is a threat of dis- 
order and violence... . 

“Action advanced in behalf of labor some- 
times can be a boomerang very dangerous to the 
cause of the workers themselves. 

“For not only are free institutions generally 
menaced by such things as the sit-down strike. 
Such repudiations of peaceful persuasion spe- 
cifically risk an intervention by the public, 


STRIKE METHODS 
THAT ARE NEW TO 


|.majority. . 


VIEW THE STRIKE 
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Cartoonist Robert York in the Nashville Banner 


The Sit-Down Strike 


through their government, that will bring labor 
under a Fascistic domination.” 


SAID TO VIOLATE “As related to the au- 


| tomobile strike,” argues 
RULES LAID DOWN the Boston Transcript 
BY LABOR BOARD =—s (Rep,), “it is in direct 


violation of the principles laid down by the 
Labor Relations Board established by an Amer- 
ican Congress. More, the strikers, by refusing 
to move out of property which does not belong 
to them, are acting in the best Russian manner. 

“We shall have to reckon with these strikes,” 
advises the Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star 
(Rep.), “and find a way of preventing minori- 
ties from subjecting majorities to unemploy- 
ment even in the name of a broad gain for the 
. Minority rule seems to be the 
real issue... .” 

“Union labor,” declares the Kansas City Call 
(Ind.), “must be consistently law-abiding or 
stop attempting to represent workers in their 
effort to avail themselves of social security leg- 
islation. It cannot engage in sit-down strikes 
and at the same time demand the law's protec- 
tion.” 


“It is interesting to project the precedent 
that such seizures establish,” says the Reno 
(Nev.) Evening Gazette (Ind.). “What would be 
the ultimate effect upon others, including the 
workers themselves? 

“Under this theory, what is to prevent some- 
one else from entering the home of one of these 
same strikers and ordering the family out? A 
creditor, perhaps, who says he'll seize and hold 
the house until the debtor pays up? What is to 
prevent a neighbor from running off with one’s 
automobile, on the pretext of some grievance 
and promising to return it when the grievance 
is removed? What would prevent the employes 
of arailroad from commandeering trains and 
running them to suit their own convenience?” 


WEAPON FOR LABOR | 
THAT HAS PROVED nder the law 


it is clearly trespass, but 
MOST EFFECTIVE actually it goes farther 


than that, and takes on the character of holding 
property for ransom.” 

“The union,” says the Hutchinson (Kans.) 
News (Rep.), “has proved its ability to halt 
completely the activities of the largest com- 
pany in the industry. It has introduced and 
proved the effectiveness of the sit-down strike. 
It has forced the employer to recognize the 
principle of collective bargaining. It has created 
an example that will be of great moral force in 
coming to terms with other units in the in- 
dustry. 

“On the other hand, the union has been forced 
to disclose that its membership numbers only a 
small minority of the workers employed. It has 
failed to obtain its objective of being recog- 
nized as the only bargaining agency for all.” 

“The new technique of strikes,” concludes the 
Grand Rapids Herald (Ind.), “is most difficult 
to handle. All the advantage now is with the 
strikers. As yet employers have evolved no de- 
fense against the new technique.” 

“A dozen workers,” suggests the Asheville 
Times (Dem,). “can tie up the work of a big 
factory. In some idealistic theorizing, one finds 
these singing, checker-playing stay-ins revolu- 
tionizing the orthodox strike and winning vic- 
tories denied to the old technique. The automo- 
bile strikes are putting this theory to the test.” 
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COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


(Editor's Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publi- 


cation should be so marked.) 


Business Handicaps 

Sir:—Any individual, firm or corpo- 
ration that can furnish employment at a 
living wage is a public benefactor. 

It requires those rare qualities of 
executive ability. experience, foresight 
and brains, in addition to cash, to con- 
duct a business nowadays that can meet 
a pay roll, pay taxes and earn a dividend 
for the stockholders who furnish the cash. 
Today the world is full of wild-eyed im- 
practicable dreamers with schemes for 
revolutionizing society, fundamental prin- 
ciples of government and busines prac- 
tices, for amending our Federal Consti- 
tution and changing human nature. They 
call themselves “progressives” and those 
who oppose them “reactionaries” and 
“economic royalists.” They overlook the 
fact that there is no known substitute 
for common sense. 

To win votes, the politicians, once our 
public servants but now our masters, 
seek, through unjust taxation of the 
thrifty, to divide the wealth with the 
thriftless and chronic idlers, but are 
careful not to reduce their own salary or 
divide their own wealth. These poli- 
ticians are always ready to “kid” the pub 
lic—but, believe me, brother, they never 
kid themselves. 

Now comes John L. Lewis, head of the 
mine workers’ union, with a declaration 
for a 30-hour work week and a wage for 
unskilled labor of $2,500 a year, while Wil- 
liam Green, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, declares it 
should be $3,600. They must evidently 
seek to take the spotlight awuy from Dr. 
Townsend. 

In order to demonstrate their good 
faith and the practicability of their 
ideas, Messrs. Lewis and Green should 
induce their followers to supply the 
needed cash with which to place them at 
the head of some big manufacturing 
plant, railroad. steamship line, coal mine, 
or banking institution, and then sit back 
and watch their smoke. 

Demands, recommendations, advise are 
cheap, but they never furnish the cash 
with which to meet pay rolls. 


E. R. CHEESBOROUGH. 


Galveston, Texas. 


Drought Belt Troubles 

Sir:—The Government has sure let 
us farmers down here in this drought 
area and if something isn’t done and 
done quick people as well as stock are 
going to go hungry. OLIVER PENN. 
Ekalaka, Mont. 


“Bridges From Man to Man” 


Sir:—Mr. Lawrence always writes a 
good editorial, but the one in your Dec. 
21 issue is one of the best I ever read. 
lt’s so good that one of our Vermont 
papers has an editorial regarding it and 
has headed it “Human Bridge Building,” 
and the Burlington Free Press editor has 
given over a column to Mr. Lawrence’s 
editorial. 


I am sure your editor is sound and 
safe, and he never hesitates to say where 
he stands on any question, and that’s 
why I like his editorials. To my mind, 
you are publishing one of the best papers 
in the United States today. 

St. Albans, Vt. E. P. STEVENS. 


xk 


Licenses for Politicians 

Sir:—If you want to eat, drink, sleep 
or smoke it depends upon a license to 
give permission. What is the reason for 
this? Is it for the good of society or 
to fill the coffers of the politicians’ jack 
pot? 

Cigarette dealers, restaurant keepers, 
rooming houses, tavern keepers, automo- 
bile drivers, barbers, chauffers, auc- 
tioneers, milk dealers, insurance sales- 
men, truck drivers, hunters, fishermen, 
marriages, peddlers, whiskey drinkers, 
beggars, gamblers, horse doctors, etc., too 
numerous to mention in fact all and 
everybody except politicians and politi- 
cal henchmen, must have a license. 

Why exempt the politicians? Politi- 
cians and political henchmen have 
proven themselves to be the greatest 
prevaricators, the greatest calamity 
howlers, the greatest depression busters, 
the greatest human burden, the greatest 
pests and nuisances running at large and 
have become as numerous as fleas on a 
dog’s back (and about as useful) and 
they constitute about one-fifth of the 
population. 

Therefore why should they not be li- 
censed at $100 each? The said license 


will greatly enrich the jack pot, will con- 
siderably reduce the great national debt 
and will not greatly embarrass them for 
they are exempt from every other thing 
and it will show there is no partiality 
given any special class. 

Dubuque, Iowa. FRED W. CLUTE. 

* 


Social Security Law Criticisms 
Sir:—Certain questions on the blank 
—which the Social Security Act required 
employes to fill—are utterly impertinent 
to the business. I refused to answer 
them. The bureaucrats would do well to 
quit their snooping and consider the fol- 
lowing truths, more to the point: 


The cost of the Social Security Fund 
and its administration are borne alto- 
gether by the workers. The roundabout 
route by which some of it is taken from 
them by seeming employer or Govern- 
ment contributions only adds to the cost 
of collection and gives politicians unde- 
served credit for “doing something” for 
“forgotten men.” 

The fund is altogether workers’ sav- 
ings which, without their consent, they 
are compelled to deposit in a closed bank, 
which says it owes only 50 cents for 
every dollar of previous deposits and is 
not going to pay that. A private banker, 
in such condition, would be imprisoned 
if he so much as accepted deposits. 

The Social Security Law says “Papa 
will save your money for you” although 
“Papa” cannot pay one-half of his own 
running expenses. 

The law is a forced contract between 
the worker and an institution which is 
“liberalized” from keeping contracts. 
The administration of the fund will be 
“liberalized” to pay benefits to voters 
rather than depositors. The only “se- 
curity” afforded will be to the politi- 
cian who can buy votes with the fund. 

When the dollar was debased, I suf- 
fered the loss of 3,000 Old Deal dollars. 
I was fined for having trusted the Gov- 
ernment. If I do not fill out this Social 
Security blank, I may be fined for not 
“cooperating” with a “money-changing” 
Administration unworthy of trust. Truly 
“New Dealism” is a two-edged sword, 
cutting down thrift and sound business 
sense at every turn. 

AN UNFOOLED WORKINGMAN, 
Springdale, Pa, 


+ 


The Problem of Chiseiers 

Sir:—The letter in “Yeas and Nays,” 
Jan. 11, by J. W. Dunlap, Muskogee, 
Okla, dealing with relief problems, 
proved very interesting to me... . 

In this relief business we are dealing 
with those strange idiosyncrasies that 
arise in the human character which re- 
spond too quickly to the opportunity to 
“get something for nothing.” Thus we 
have the individual who does not need 
relief assuming the characteristics of 
destitution, and we then seek to get a 
Square deal for everybody by sending 
rather unqualified persons into the field 
as case workers. 


To criticize the individual case worker 
isn’t the point. The local authorities 
who place the case worker because ol 
political sleight-of-hand is the legerde- 
main that demands correction. 

But how is Mr. Dunlap going to cor- 
rect constitutional characteristics in the 
human make-up? ALBERT VOSE. 
Shawnee, Okla. 


x * 


Relief and Politics 

Sir:—Editorial appraisals of the No- 
vember election have for the most part 
lacked perspicacity. The best com- 
mentary isn’t in words but figures—$4,- 
800,000,000! The two should continu- 
ously be tied together, for $4,800,000.000 
is not merely a past factor—its tenta- 
cles are fastening deeper and deeper into 
the very soul of the nation. - 

MRS. F. W. McDOWELL. 

Braintree, Mass, 


Resents Investigation Tactics 

Sir:—The question in many minds is 
this: Why ef all the several hundred 
Congressmen in Washington § should 
Congressman Bell of the notorious Pen- 
dergast machine have been picked to in- 
vestigate Dr. Townsend? ... 

As far as the indictment returned 
against Dr. Townsend is concerned, 
which in the first place was the result 
of the unfair tactics used by Mr. Bell, 
it can’t hurt the Townsend Plan, and we 
serve notice on Washington and Mr. Bell 
and his friends to that effect, also that 
millions of people in the United States 
are more awake than they’ve ever been. 
Sawyer, N. Dak. MRS, C. E. SWEET. 


| ANTIQUATED 
GOV'T. seat ty, | 


Cartoonist Messner in the Newburgh (N. Y.) News 
Going to Streamline the Old Bus? 


What the Editors 
Saying About: 


1. The Social Security Act 


2. Assistant Presidents 


3. The Labor Relations Act 


4. Steel Industry's Gain 


(THE press generally accepts as inevitable some 

amendment of the Social Security Act in its 
provisions for old age pensions. And 52 per cent 
of the commenting papers approve, with the Presi- 


dent, a pay-as-you-go principle which would elimi- 


nate political handling of the immense reserve fund 
that will accumulate. 

By 1980 that fund may total 47 billions of dollars, 
it is estimated, a sum hard to invest in private in- 
dustry or in Government securities. Concern is 
expressed that Congress may spend that sum for 
current expenses or for projects with a political 
tinge. 

In 42 per cent of the commenting papers critics 
point out inequalities in the law. They say the 
measure provides inadequate annuities for at least 
a generation; that nearly half of the nation’s 
workers are excluded from benefits; that as a re- 
sult of differing labor costs, injustice is done some 
employers. 

x 


Lessening President's Burden 


PINION in the press is evenly divided on the 
wisdom of providing six executive assistants 
for the President as proposed in the reorganiza- 
tion plan of the President’s committee. Favorable 


Cartoonist Homan in the United Features Syndicate 
Another Sit-Down Strike? 


newspaper comment is based on the conviction that 

the duties of the Presidency represent a heavy bure 

den on the occupant of the White House. Objece 

tion is raised with the argument that the new as- 

sistants would duplicate the duties of Cabinet 

members. 


Wagner Act: Pro and Con 


WO decisions of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, one in New Orleans holding the 
National Labor Relations Act constitutional and 

another of the Ninth District, in California, that of 
San Francisco, holding it unconstitutional, turn 
public attention to what is described as an essential 
part of the New Deal. The measure is approved 
by 57 per cent of commenting newspapers, and is 
assailed by 43 per cent. 

Advocates hold that the Act which covers col- 
lective bargaining is the keystone of the Admin- 
istration labor program, and that even if overruled 
by the highest court, it might be brought within 
the constitutional requirements by Congress. 

Opposition follows the reasoning that the Gov- 
ernment cannot control the machinery of produce 
tion. 

x 


The Promise of Steel 


LL commenting newspapers see promise of better 
times in the increasing output of steel, styled 
by many the barometer of industry. The 

strength of steel stocks on the exchange is also 
regarded as a good omen. 

Among reasons cited by editors for bright expec- 
tations is the growing production of the lighter 
forms of steel fabrications. Another important 
factor is said to be the increased output of steel 
forms fabricated for low-cost housing. 


1 The United States News a 
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+ A PLEA FOR GOOD WILL AND FAIR PLAY ON THE POWER ISSUE + 


By DR. ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Chairman of the TVA 


[Continued from Page 11.} 
relatively small number of the 
larger cities. 

A campaign which would result 
in public ownership in 10 to 20 of 
these cities might practically de- 


stroy the ability of the larger sys- 


tems to render maximum service or 
to maintain economical generation 
and transmission systems. Effort to 
pring about such disruption seems 
to be under way. 

On the other hand, if distribution 
areas of sufficient size should be 
taken over by the public as units, 
with suitable proportions of city and 
country and of good and poor terri- 
tory in each, and if the properties 
taken over should be paid for at rea- 
sonable prices, then transition from 
private to public ownership could be 
an orderly process without destruc- 
tive disruption of existing systems. 

Legitimate private investments 
would not be menaced; there would 
be no confusion and waste in un- 
related local projects through dupli- 
eation of services and facilities, and 
public projects would not compete 
with each other in a scramble to 
grab the best near-by territory and 
to avoid the less profitable commu- 
nities. 

Additional State and national leg- 
islation would be necessary fully to 
bring about such results. Certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity 
for public or private projects might 
be given by State utility commis- 
sions only when such reasonable 
conditions should be met. 

These results cannot be achieved 
all at once, but it would be well if 
some energies were reserved from 
fighting over the electric-power is- 
sue and used in solving some of these 
important problems. To contribute 


~ to their solution should b2 one of 


the major interests of any public 


tempt. 


LOOK FOR 
THIS CROSS 


15c ror 12 
FULL DOZEN 
DEMAND | FOR 
AND GET 
GENUINE 


BAYER ASPIRIN 


| Organization dealing with the power 


issue in the TVA area. 
In reporting on public ownership 


in “yardstick” understandings, pub- 


lic statements should be fair and 
representative. There should be no 
hidden subsidies, either of money or 
services. Demonstrations with pub- 
lic subsidies may be useful, but they 
should be honestly represented as 
subsidized demonstrations. 

There should be absence of arbi- 
trary coercion on both sides. Pri- 
vate companies should cease coer- 
cion in the form of obstructive liti- 
gation, inaccurate and misleading 
propaganda, interference with 
financing public ownership projects 
in the investment market, if such 
interference exists, or by bringing 
Government into ridicule and con- 
Public officials should cease 
coercion, as by subsidies to dupli- 
cating and competing systems, by 
threats if constructing duplicating 
systems of arbitrary fixed prices are 
not accepted, or by threats of dis- 
ruption of private systems with the 
effect of preventing refinancing of 
the private companies. _ 


QUESTION OF EXCESS POWER 


Where a private distribution sys- 
tem is taken over by the public, the 
loyal and efficient employes of the 
private system, except those in pol- 


_ icy forming positions, also should be 


taken over by the public, without 
loss of security of tenure. 
As a part of its program for the 


| unified development of the Tennes- 


see River system, the TVA is build- 


Ing a series of great dams which 
_ inevitably will develop a very large 


amount of power. It 


to be wasted while the private utili- 
ties build duplicate and competing 
power plants. If the TVA has power 
over and above its own needs and 


| the needs of all its other customers, 


it should sell that power to the pri- 
vate utilities at about what it would 
cost the private utilities to generate 
their own power. The private utili- 
ties, on the other hand, if assured 
of such supply, should not build ad- 


ditional generating plants until that | 


assured supply of Government 


power is fully used. 

I am of the opinion that some 
type of power transmission pool, as 
recently suggested by the President, 
perhaps somewhat along the lines 
of the British grid system, may prove 
to be desirable. One form of pool 


might be somewhat as follows: 


The power pool. organization 
would own the transmission lines. 


It would not generate electricity, but 
would buy it from the private or 
TVA power plants, which would re- 
main in their present ownership. 


The pool would transmit that 
power and sell it at wholesale to 
any local distribution system, either 
publicly or privately owned. The 
transmission pool would buy from 
the cheapest sources, and would sell 


_ Wherever the power was needed. 


This method would reduce the 
total amount of generating capacity 


- necessary, for if any region needed 
' more power than the plants in that 


region could supply, the shortage 
could be met from some other region 
where there was a surplus. Such 
a project would raise questions vital 


_ to all interested parties. 


Before a transmission pool could 
b* established it would be necessary 


_ for the parties to agree on the gen- 
| eral conditions of purchase, trans- 
mission and sale. 


“Power transmission pool” is a 


| very general term which might be 
applied to many types of working 


arrangements. At one extreme 
some public officials, I believe, have 
Suggested conditions which might 


_ largely destroy the private utilities; 
_ while at the other extreme the pri- 


vate utilities have suggested ar- 
rangements which would seem to 
be contrary to sound public policy. 
BEST WAY TO BARGAIN 


The great divergence in these ini- 


_ tial proposals for a pool might be 
| looked at as playing for position 
among horsetraders. 
_ diplomacy leads to charges of un- 
would be a | 
great economic loss for this power 


That kind of 


reasonableness and bad faith. 

I am of the opinion that for the 
haggling tradition to be largely re- 
placed in public affairs by the policy 


of disinterested appraisal and plan- 
ning would represent a substantial 
advance in the art of government, 
- though in every large issue there are 


elements not susceptible to close | 


analysis, on which judgment must be 
somewhat arbitrary. 

I have found repeatedly in public 
and private life that straightfor- 
ward and open approach to men of 
large experience and responsibility 
commonly meets with similar re- 
sponse, and that the bluffing and 

- horsetrading attitude often is a weak 
method of procedure. 


I speak from 30 years of experi- 
ence in public life in the use of the 
methods of disinterested analysis 
and appraisal in solving similar 
problems, so I am not abashed by 
charges of being impractical. 


ASKS FOR A FULL SUBSIDY 

If the idea of a power pool were 
in danger of being dismissed as not 
feasible, I believe it should be ap- 
proached by a body of disinterested 
| and competent economists and other 
| qualified men who would explore it 
_ from a nonpartisan position. If the 
TVA and the private utilities cannot 
get together, the public should know 
from such disinterested sources the 
exact reasons for failure to reach 
agreement. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


It is my opinion that America has 
not yet developed methods and poli- 
_ cies which would justify settling per- 
| Manently upon a policy with ref- 
_ erence to ownership and operation 
Of electric power facilities. The is- 
sue is not only one of good intent 
but also one of solving technical, ad- 


ministrative and legislative prob- | 


lems, 
At the moment the problem may 


[Continued From Page 3.] 
Chrysler output rose from 24,900 to 
26,600. Total number of cars man- 
ufactured was lower by about 4,500. 


One source of supplies for manu- 
facture which had been closed by 
a strike of the United Automobile 
Workers was reopjened last week 
with settlement of a controversy in 


plants of the Pittsburgh Glass Com- 
pany and the Libby-Owens-Ford 
Company. Shortage of glass caused 
a one-day shut-down of Chvrysler 
plants, but capacity operations are 
expected to resume directly. 


MODERN FLOORS OF STEEL 
FOR THE HOMES OF AMERICA WITH 


J&L JUNIOR BEAMS 


The trend today in residential construction is definitely toward the use of 
steel, particularly in floors. It began in 1926 when Jones & Laughlin 
introduced its strong lightweight rolled I-section that is known every- 
where now as the Junior Beam. Since then, Junior Beam floors have been 
installed in more than 4,000 homes in all parts of the country. ; 


This great swing to Junior Beam floors is due solely to their unusual 
and exclusive advantages. They are rigid and vibration-free; shrink-proof, 
vermin-proof and fire-resistant; simple in design, economical to use, and 
easy to install. They add to the structural soundness of the home and 
make for economy in both first cost and upkeep. They are universally 
adaptable and may be used in any type or size of house without imposing 
any restriction whatever on either the architect or the builder. 


Junior Beams are being designed widely in churches, schools, apart- 
ment buildings, hotels and many other types of light occupancy buildings. 
They are used for roof purlins and other purposes, as well as for 
floor sections. Descriptive bulletins covering this versatile J & L product 
will be mailed on request. 


LOOK TO J&L FOR ALL YOUR STEEL REQUIREMENTS 


Billets, Sheet Bars, Skelp .. . Hot Rolled Bars, Plates and Shapes ... Hot and Cold Rolled Strip and 
Sheet Products ... Lightweight Channels . . . Railroad Spikes and Tie Plates.. Bars for Concrete 
Reinforcement... Assembled Road Bar Mats... Forging Steel... Jalcase Steel 
Steel... Steel Piling ... Junior Beams... Fabricated Structural Work . . 
Tubular Products... Wire Rods and Wire Products ... Tin Plate, Black Sheets and Manufacturing 


Ternes .. . Coke By-Products... Pig lron 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


(CAN IRON AnO STEEL 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Seamless and Welded 


. Cold Finished 
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Auto Strike Crisis—What Will President Do? 


move on the part of Mr. Lewis, on 
_ whose authority negotiations were 
| reopened. The object was inter- 
_ preted to be the favoring of com- 
_ petitors of the General Motors so as 


to put pressure on that company | 


to reach an agreement. 


One form of intervention is the 
| use of the investigative weapon 
so as to affect public opinion and 
force an agreement. 

President Roosevelt employed that 
method in the case of the 1934 
textile strike. The investigation did 
not bring to light any large amount 
of profits and the workers gained 
no advantage in wages as a result 
of their walk-out. 


In the present automobile strike, 
however, the union has chosen not 
to wait for a Presidential investiga- 
tion but is seeking an inquiry by 
the Senate committee on civil liber- 
ties. Its scope, if voted, will be 
much wider than financial affairs 
of the company, although these are 
included. The purpose is to look 
into the labor policies of the com- 
pany and the methods which are 
allegedly used to defeat collective 
bargaining procedure. 


MAJOR ISSUES TESTED 
This committee already is en- 
gaged in ferreting out material 
which has a bearing on the present 
_ controversy. It questioned officials 
of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation last week, several of the 592 
members of the association being 
units of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration. 


According to information elicited, 
this association undertakes to han- 
dle labor problems for its members. 
It is dedicated to the open shop. 
Among its employes used to spy on 
unions were found a number of 
officials of labor unions, who were 
paid for reporting to the association 
the membership and activities of 
the unions. 

The motor strike is regarded 
widely as a test of major issues in 
the industrial controversies of the 
hour—for on the final treatment of 
“sit-down” strikes, collective bar- 
gaining by plant or craft or indus- 
try, depends the solution of many 
other labor disputes that arise in 


seem to be one of removing inequali- 
ties of opportunity, but the no less 
important issue remains of so de- 
veloping the industry as to result 
in a very great total increase of op- 
portunity to use electric power. 
That result will be furthered best by 
cooperation rather than conflict. 


Private ownership has had grave 
faults, but effective public owner- 
Ship methods on a large scale have 
yet to be developed. 

Suddenly to add a vast business 
to our National Government, which 
might be the unexpected outcome 
of war to the death on certain large 
utility systems, might discredit pub- 
lic ownership and set it back for a 
generation, or it might create an- 
other Government bureaucracy 
without adequate controls. There 
are great bureaucracies which, like 
some utility organizations, are con- 
Siderably removed from direct re- 
sponsiveness to the public will. 


DANGER OF BUREAUCRACY 

Democracy is general participa- 
tion of the people in government 
and sensitiveness of government to 
the needs of the people. It may be 
possible to devise forms of control 
and administration which will have 
more of the real character of de- 
mocracy than would a great Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy, and without 
destroying the efficiency of well- 
integrated power systems. 

America has not been very crea- 
tive in developing effective forms of 


| out effective methods. 


democracy. When the power issus | 


is finally worked out, I believe its 


- organization may have some of the 
characteristics of private business | 


and some of public business. 


That is the tendency in demo- | 
in certain © 


cratic Switzerland and 
other progressive countries. In pub- 
lic ownership there may be combi- 
nations of local autonomy in distri- 


and control, and with much larger 

organizations for transmission and 

perhaps for generation of power. 
One reason for not rushing head- 


_ long into extensive public owner- 


ship is that we need time to work 
The TVA is 
excellently situated to make such a 
contribution. 


HOW TO SOLVE THE ISSUE 

The manner of achieving a solu- 
tion is important. Napoleon sought 
a United States of Europe, though 
how much from a spirit of service 


and how much from a vaulting © 


is a question. | 
' such a way as also to make a con- 


personal ambition, 
His method of using arbitrary force 


not only failed, but set back the | 
development of European good-will | 


for a long period. 


ice in the solution of the power is- 


sue, there is danger of attracting | 
people who are ruled by a Napo- | 


leonic complex, which leads them 
to use any method at hand, includ- 
ing intrigue, arbitrary force and ap- 
peal to class hatred. 


to-do the job best. 


_ cooperation of public and private 
bution, with centralized supervision | 


In my opinion such methods, while 


| they may be effective toward achiev- 
_ ing a reputation for political real- 


ism, do not contribute to the public 
welfare. 


The power issue is not primarily 
a question of liberalism or con- 
servatism, but of discovering how 
Compulsory 


power organizations may be the 
necessity which is the mother of 
invention. When the mature result 
is achieved it may be neither 
private power as we know it, nor 
public power as we know it now, 
but something new in government. 

That achievement will not come 
best in an atmosphere of warfare 
and of arbitrary coercion, but 
rather in an atmosphere of co- 
operative inquiry for the best solu- 
tion. 

I repeat, we should do well to 
reserve some of our energies from 
fighting over the power issue, and 
use them in trying to solve it in 


tribution to good government. 
The art of planting the seeds of 


- mutual confidence, and of giving the 
In the great opportunity for serv- | 


young plants a chance to grow, is a 
great art. Most of Europe has not 
learned it. Let us hope that we in 
America may do so. 

The manner in which we achieve 
our ends may have a more enduring 
influence on the country than the 
ends we may achieve. 


Settlement of this strike was re- | 
garded by observers as a strategic | 


comfort 
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Republican Party's Future: 
Views of Hamilton Fish 


[Continued From Page 5.) 
tinued defeat and would not carry 


_ enough States or poll enough votes 
in a national election to remain as 


a political factor. It would merely 


represent the big taxpayers, big 


business, employers of 
ultra-conservatives, 


labor, the 
reactionaries 


and the Old Guard politicians. 


As far as I am concerned, the 
fight has only just begun, and I 
shall continue to the best of my 
ability without fear or favor to 
urge the humanization, democrat- 
ization and liberalization of Repub- 
lican policies, in order to regain the 
confidence of the people and restore 


the Republican party to power in 


State and nation. 
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How the Trade Pacts 
Are Yielding Results 


Battering ram for trade barriers. 
Britain talks Business. Renewing 
our policy. 


OST effective selling job inside the White House 
during the past four years is credited to quiet, 
unassuming Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. 

No individual and no conflicting policy has been 
able to stand long before the persistence of Mr. 
Hull’s battering-ram argument against a policy of 
diplomatic and economic isolation for the United 
States. 

If Raymond Moley, as a 
‘close Presidential adviser in 
the early days of 1933, sold 
Mr. Roosevelt on the idea of 
scuttling the World Economic 
conference. he was not long in 
learning the effectiveness of 
Mr. Hull’s opposition. 

If George Peek, also 4a 
White House adviser, crossed 
the Secretary of State on a 
trade policy, he quickly 
learned that the price was 
the cost of White House 


support. 


Raymond Moley 

If one approach to the problem of reviving world 
trade hit a stone wall, Secretary Hull insisted upon 
a substitute—convinced that only by breaking down 
trade barriers and by re-opening world markets 
can there be lasting recovery and a chance for 


peace. 


POLICY BEARS FRUIT 

Four years of constant selling of that idea appear 
now to be bearing fruit. 

The Pan-American conference at Buenos Aires 
was one result. The recent monetary agreement of 
the United States, Great Britain and France was a 
second. A third is seen in the 15 reciprocal trade 
agreements with as many countries—all aimed at 
tariff reductions an dan easing of restrictions on 
foreign exchange. Renewed interest shown by 
France in adjustment of the war debt issue is one 
more. 

But greatest importance is attached to the week- 
end talks inside the White House between President 
Roosevelt and Walter Runciman, president of the 
British Board of Trade. Mr. Runciman came to 
Washington at the invitation of the President, os- 
tensibly on a social visit, really to talk business. He 
is described as a hard-boiled bargainer, not par- 
. ticularly friendly to this country. 

In the conversations the Hull policies may meet 
their major test. 

The reason? 

Because Great Britain, with 
her own big import markets 
and her influence on others, 
holds the real key to world 
trade policies. Just now she is 
dickering with her own colo- 
nies on trade agreements, di- 
viding up markets. She pos- 
sesses 24 trade agreements of 
her own, with. the United 
States outside the list. Her 
purchases from this country 
during the past year were George N. Peek 
just about twice as large as our purchases from her, 
making concessions on her part more difficult. 

The thought is that if a basis can be found for 
negotiating a reciprocal agreement with the British 
a long step will have been taken in reversing the 
world trend toward nationalism and economic self- 
sufficiency. One already is in effect with France 
and another with Canada. Preliminary talks have 
taken place with the British, the Australians and 
the Argentinians. 

Other factors, however, are entering to compli- 
cate the effort to attain world recovery through 
progressive tariff reductions. 

For one thing, while the President and Mr. Runci- 
man discussed trade, members of Congress were 
laying plans for a neutrality program that could 
vitally affect our trade with Great Britain in the 
event of a European war. The British might want 
assurances concerning supplies of raw materials as 
the price for letting American manufacturers and 
farmers keep the markets they now have in that 
country. 

For another thing, world trade, even in the face 
of trade agreements entered into ‘during recent 
years, is failing to respond in the expected manner. 
This suggests that nations have found ways to fill 
domestic markets with products of their own fac- 
tories and farms. Exports from the United States 
now amount to only five or six per cent of total 
production, in place of the pre-depression 10 or 
12 per cent. 


THE WORLD’S “SORE SPOTS” 


For a third thing, the real trouble spots of the 
world are Germany and Japan, each of which is in 
vital need of raw materials, and neither of which is 
in shape to make important concessions unless at 
the price of new loans which other countries are 
loath to make. 

Even so, Secretary Hull is convinced that the one 
and only road to peace and prosperity—shori of a 
controlled economy like that of Russia or Italy or 
Germany—lies along the way of tariff reduction and 
a rebuilding of normal trade relationships. 

He has sold President Roosevelt on that idea and 
is engaged with the President’s help in convincing 
Congress that it should extend the present power 
of the Chief Executive to negotiate trade agree- 
ments, involving tariff reductions up to 50 per cent. 
That power definitely will be extended. 

But, while winning over his opponents and forg- 
ing ahead with his plans for rebuilding world trade 
in an effort to save nations from a new collapse, 
Secretary Hull is losing some of the interest of his 
earliest enthusiastic disciple. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture and 
long-time advocate of tariff adjustment, now 
openly expresses doubt that Europe wants to be 
saved. 

He sees all continental nations, and Great Britain 
as well, feverishly devoting their energies and re- 
sources to preparation for war rather than to seek- 
ing a basis for peace. 

So long as war threatens the chance for success 
of plans to revive normal trade is regarded as slim. 


ecutive solution. 


Left photo, left to right: John L. Lewis, head of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins and Gov- 


ernor Frank Murphy of Michigan. 


Center photo: Scene outside Fisher Body’s Flint plant as “sit-down” 


DEADLOCKED—CAPITAL AND 


HE automobile strike, deadlocked in Detroit and also in Washing- 
ton after parleys between company, union and federal officials come 
to naught, may soon find itself ushered into the White House for ex- 


LABOR LOOK TO WASHINGTON 
strikers refused to evacuate, charging General Motors had failed to live 
up to its part of the evacuation agreement in agreeing to negotiate with 
the Flint Alliance, a non-union group, in addition to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers union. 
Right photo: William S. Knudsen, executive vice president of Gen- 
eral Motors; Donaldson Brown, chairman of GMC finance committee, 


i 


—Wide World 


and John Thomas Smith, corporation’s general counsel, leaving confer- 


A 


ence room after breakdown in peace negotiations. 


PRESIDENT'S PLANS FOR BUSINESS—LOW-COST 


HOUSING PROGRAM 


« + 


TVA split nears crisis. Few tax 
changes coming. Revising social 
security. Low-cost housing plans. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in a game for. 


high stakes at home and abroad, continues 
to play his cards close, much to the privatel 
expressed regret of an idling Congress. 

Ever since the November election, members of 
Congress and leaders of business, have watched 
for clues to the next play. At each gesture they 
expected a sign of definite Presidential inten- 
tions—the last time at inauguration. 

But Mr. Roosevelt, faced with the following 
situations, revealed little. He saw: 

John L. Lewis starting to give the mass pro- 
duction workers of the country one big union 
even if it requires a new high in labor warfare 
to give it to them. 

The British asking some assurance concern- 
ing supplies of raw material in the event of 
war before talking business on a trade agree- 
ment with this country that would involve 
lower tariffs. 

A controversy between Dr. Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, TVA chairman, and David E. Lilienthal, 
TVA board member, that is forcing an early 
showdown on a Federal Government power 
policy—whether it is to be warfare with private 
utilities or attempted cooperation. 

Continued pressure from millions of unem- 
ployed, who still have not found a place in pri- 
vate industry and who are eating heavily into 
Federal revenues. 

Congress on hand waiting for directions, mov- 
ing slowly and uncertainly. 


OF GOVERNMENT 


these situations mean 
FIRST OBJECTIVE that President Roosevelt 


has little in store for businessmen at this session 
of Congress? Will general expressions of in- 
tention cover an actual decision to let things 
ride while recovery works ahead? Any answer 
has to come from those who recently have talked 
over definite plans with the President. Their 
stories reveal two points: 

First, that Mr. Roosevelt wants most of all 
at this session to get the Federal Government 
reorganized—or to receive power so that he can 
do the reorganizing—in order that he will be 
better equipped toecarry on preseut programs 
and any new ones that may be started. 

Second, that the President wants to make no 
important new move until the Supreme Court 
shows its hand. His next big plays may depend 
upon (1) the Supreme Court ruling on the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act; (2) the Court's atti- 
tude toward the unemployment insurance and 
old age insurance programs; (3) decisions con- 
cerning the authority of PWA to loan and 
grant money to construct power plants. 

The Justices are not rushing to decide these 
points and until they do Mr. Roosevelt is not 
expected to reveal his full hand, or make his 
next big play. 


HOUSING AND TAX 


But enough plans ac- 
tually are taking shape to 
POLICIES NOW trend vite let 
TAKING SHAPE businessmen know some- 
thing about the programs the Government has 
in store for them. Thus: 

Housing. President Roosevelt wants Con- 


gress to set up a permanent Federal Govern- , 


ment authority that will encourage local gov- 
ernments to carry out low-cost housing develop- 
ments under a partial subsidy. But labor costs 
and building material costs are rising so rapidly 
that even a modest program of this kind may 
be jeopardized, in the view of interested of- 
ficials. They look upon the Presidents’ inten- 
tions along this line as experimental rather than 
embracing any big plan of Government home 
building. 

Taxation. Word has come from the Treasury 


that Mr. Roosevelt wants to continue study of. 


earnings for another year before considering 
any important changes. This would mean that 
corporation managements must plan in the 
present year with the existing tax in mind, even 
though the 1938 session of Congress might make 
important changes that would be retroactive. 
Even those officials who are most interested 
in this tax now admit that first studies show 
that it is proving a particular hardship on me- 
dium sized companies which are emerging from 
the depression without large cash reserves, and 
on companies, such as railroads and utilities, 
that have a high ratio of debt to total assets. 


Also, new Treasury studies have led to a def- 
inite cooling toward an earlier plan to make im- 
portant modifications in the tax on capital 
gains. Officials say that more revenue is com- 
ing from this source than they had expected to 
be the case. 


MODIFICATIONS Social Security. Here, 


IN THE SOCIAL too, the idea is to run 
along during the present 
SECURITY PLAN session of Congress with 
relatively few modifications in the existing un- 
employment insurance and old age insurance 
laws—provided, however, that the Supreme 
Court does not upset existing payroll taxes. 
Definite ideas about future changes are 
shaping up. They include: 
1. A decision to broaden the old age insur- 
ance plan to include farm workers and domes- 


tic servants, thereby adding about 13,000,000 


to the 26,000,000 workers now covered by the 
plan. 

2. A decision to keep payroll taxes for the 
old age insurance plan at their present level of 
1 per cent for employers and 1 per cent for 
employes, thereby avoiding creation of a $47,- 
000,000,000 reserve fund, while raising any 
needed additional revenue from general taxes. 
This means more of a pay-as-you-go system. 

3. A decision to retain the plan of individual 
reserve accounts for workers to impress them 
with the fact that they are building their own 
retirement fund, but actually to simplify the 
present procedure of keeping a record of 
every dollar earned by every worker during 
his lifetime. 

4. A decision to press ahead with studies of 
health insurance with a view to adding that 
type of protection to the old age and unem- 
ployment protections of the existing law. 


COOPERATIVE PLAN Consumst Co-ops 

oosevelt obviously has 
FOR CONSUMERS cooled to the idea of Fed- 
LOSES FAVOR | 


eral Government aid for 
cooperatives organized by city consumers seek- 
ing to lower the costs of distribution. 

The committee he appointed to study Euro- 
pean cooperatives is about to report, after a 
long delay. Its members hint that the report will 
urge nothing more than that the Government 


‘coordinate the different agencies that now 


gather information on consumer co-ops. 
At first, before he had investigated the sub- 
ject thoroughly, Mr. Roosevelt was reported as 


MINIMUM-WAGE POLICY 


much interested in the idea of setting up a new 
Government bank to finance cooperatives organ- 
izd by consumers. The reaction of farm organ- 
izations and of organizations of local merchants 
led to a hasty retreat, although some important 
members of Congress are showing interest in 
the idea. 

No important move by Government is ex- 
pected in this field although consumer co-ops 
are found by the National Association of Retail 
Secretaries to be growing, with their 1935 bus- 
iness in this country estimated at $200,000,000. 


MINIMUM WAGE Presi- 
PROGRAM WILL 

sed to newspapermen his 
BE PRESSED 


strong determination to 
establish a definite bottom under industrial 
wages. Whether that means later insistence on 
a Constitutional amendment to permit minimum 
wage legislation is one of the big questions now 
raised in Washington. 

There is equal White House insistence that 
something be done to help raise the standard 
of living of the bottom strata of tenant farmers, 
whether through subsidy or other method, re- 
mains undetermined. 

For the unemployed, Mr. Roosevelt promises 
continued work relief, pending the time when 
they can find private jobs. 

All of these moves require action by Con- 
gress, which is sure to be forthcoming. 

But what of broad questions of labor policy 
and of Constitutional tests? 

In those fields the President is feeling his 
way, giving cautious consideration of every 
point before making any play. Thus far he has 
avoided any definite revelation of the move he 
intends to make when the big game really starts. 


PRESIDENT FINDS At the moment the 


PUZZLE IN TACTICS problem requiring the 
most careful immediate 
OF LABOR CHIEF 


planning involves the 
President’s relationship with John Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis has been a strong supporter of 
President Roosevelt, not only as a sympathetic 
admirer, but as a very practical contributor to 
his re-election through financial aid and effec- 
tive organization. 

This aggressive leader, out to unionize the 
mass production workers of the country, has not 
been slow in letting Mr. Roosevelt know that 
he believes in reciprocity when favors are in- 
volved. 

But the President is unwilling that his posi- 
tion shall be used, openly at least, to favor 
either side in a controversy as vital as that de- 
veloping between labor and management in in- 
dustry. His apparent desire is to remain free 
from involvement so that he can use his offices 
to seek a compromise in the event of prolonged 
trouble. 

The future of the relationship between Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Roosevelt is beginning to be 
recognized as one of the most important un- 
certainties in Washington. 

Another concerns the White House attitude 
toward the electric utility industry. 

There were signs before election that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was ready to explore with utility 
interests a basis for settlement of differences 
between them and the Government. Since elec- 
tion—under pressure from members of Con- 
gress—the President has appeared less inter- 
ested in finding a basis for compromise; more 
ready to push ahead with Government power 
projects. 

Definitely, the outlook is for action rather 


than repose, in many fields. OwEN Scorrt. 


+ 


« + 


Unrest in Labor: 
Cloud on Horizon 


Production at high speed—Prices 
surge upward. Strikes and taxes 
loom as danger signals. 


ACH week—every week—$5,000,000 is being taken 
from workers’ pay envelopes to build for them 
an old age reserve fund. 

Each week—and every week—another $5,000,000 

must be set aside by American employers to add to 
this same fund. 


In addition, these same employers each week 
must plan to set aside $10,0000,000 which the State 
and Federal governments will collect to build un- 
employment insurance reserves. 


Also, through one strike—as John L. Lewis seeks 
to sell General Motors his idea of collective bar- 
gaining—each week, and every week, of idleness is 
costing workers $5,000,000 in wages: the company 
other millions in lost business. 

Glass strikes, tire strikes, 
shipping strikes, other 
; Strikes, add additional mil- 
: lions to the weekly total of 
wages and corporation 
spending power that is being 
kept out of the stream of 
income. 

Added together the total is 
impressive. 

Yet the recovery move- 
ment is taking these shocks 
in its stride, with few evi- 
dences of any general slow- 
ing down. 

Steel industry operations actually have been 
Stepped up during the period of the automobile 
Strike, and at near 85 per cent of theoretical ca- 
pacity, actually are beyond the point where all of 
the industry’s efficient plant is in operation. Huge 
plant expansion plans are being announced. 


Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, reports 
officially that the nation’s retail trade is running 
up to 20 per cent ahead of one year ago. Even 
Strike centers are reported not to find their trade 


seriously upset. Detroit retail trade was up 10 per 
cent. 


The Secretary finds from his agents that most 
manufacturing operations are proceeding at top 
speed, with difficulty in filling orders reported in 
many lines. 

Inventories, his reports disclose, are light; prices 
are pointing upward; orders continue to flow at an 
accelerating rate; Easter preparations are on a 
pre-depression scale; machine-tool operations are 
at record levels, 


In other words, the momentum gained by busi- 
ness during the past two years is enabling it thus 
far to overcome the effect of pay roll taxes, of 
strikes, and of uncertainties about the future of 
peace. 

But not all is sweetness and light, as backstage 
maneuvers inside the government disclose. 

Accelerating activity in the steel industry is due 
partly to a desire of customers to build up inven- 
tories as a result of the hints by Mr. Lewis that steel 
will have its turn to deal with the CIO, 

The building industry is run- 
ning into rapidly rising prices 
for lumber and other materials 
threatening to check what 
otherwise is regarded as a 
promising movement. 

Much of the machine tool ac- 
tivity is to fill foreign orders 
for equipment that can be ¥@ 
used to turn out guns and war | 
material. 

Foreign trade shows little in- 
clination to pick up in any im- 
portant manner that would suggest its return to 
the position of importance that it enjoyed before 
the depression. 

Housewives are beginning to complain more and 
more about rises in retail prices that make more 
difficult the task of spreading the contents of the 


John L. Lewis 


Daniel C. Roper 


. weekly pay envelope over the field of necessities. 


Deductions for old age insurance complicate this 
problem, too. 

Some industries are running up against definite 
shortages of skilled labor, owing to the hesitation 
of many trained workmen to leave the occuvations 
they have developed during the depression to re- 
turn to their trades. 

If these factors are operating to cause some gov- 
ernment Officials to recommend caution, others are 
appearing to suggest that strong new forces are lin- 
ing up to bring a further advance. For example: 

The utility industry faces an actual shortage of 
power facilities in some regions and is being forced 
to plan expansions that will add to activity. 

The United States Steel Corporation, as one unit 
in the steel industry, is announcing an expansion 
program amounting to $60,000,000 in its northern 
district. 

Railroads are in the market for an increasing 
amount of equipment. 

Rents are rising sufficiently to cause an incentive 
to build homes, provided costs of building do not 
rise more rapidly than do the rents themselves. 


Banks are finding an increased demand from 
business men who want to finance higher cost in- 
ventories and who discover that rising prices and 
more rapid movement of goods makes it necessary 
for them to seek short-term financing. The result 
is that commercial loans have been expanding in 
an important degree. 

The composite official opinion—as a result of 
study of all factors—is that, except for the strike 
threat, the outlook is for a continued upturn. 

But all predictions of officials are beginning to 
be hedged as they look farther ahead than 30 or 
60 days. 

The reasons, primarily, are two: First, owing to 
the prospect of labor trouble not only in automo- 
biles but in other major industries; and, second, 
owing to the rapidity of price advances in some 
lines of goods. 

If men lose purchasing power through voluntary 
idleness and if those remaining at work are unable 
to buy as much with their wages because prices 
are advanced, the ground could readily be laid 
for a slowing of recovery. 
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STRIKES AND THEIR PROBLEM FOR THE COURTS 


| DEALING WITH CORPORATIONS 


[Continued From Page 7.] 


seldom questioned in the courts, but 
the secondary boycott—exertion by 
dissatisfied labor of economic or so- 
cial force against persons who deal 
with the employer—is condemned 
in many jurisdictions as illegal. 
New York again is more liberal, 
allowing pressure to be exerted on 
third parties within the confines of 
the same industry and permitting 


such means as “inviting” or “solicit- | 
ing” patrons of the employer to | 
down method, being new, may be 


cease dealings with him. 


None of these three weapons of | 


labor is used on the premises of 
the employer, and all of them are 
legally justifiable, depending upon 
their purpose and manner of use. 


THE NEW LEGAL PROBLEM 
Sit-down strikes, on the other 
hand, must be treated, for legal 
purposes, as a new and distinct 
problem, since they fall into a class 
of torts—legal wrongs—which prob- 
ably cannot legally be justified, at 
least in the present state of the law, 
on the grounds of their purpose and 


manner of use. 

Under well settled principles of 
property law, the employer has a 
legally protected right to the exclu- 
sive possession of his factory or 


plant, just as the householder has | 
to the exclusive possession of his | 


home. 

In war, development of a new 
weapon demands a new means of 
defense, 
can adequately meet the new as- 
sault. 

So in industrial. conflict, the sit- 


met by employers only through a 
new technique, since the formerly 
effective strike injunction and anti- 
union contract will not avail. 

The typical strike injunction of 
the past was directed against af- 
firmative action by the strikers, and 
the anti-union contract, now largely 
outlawed, would not serve to remove 
sit-down strikers from the employ- 
er’s premises. 


WHAT EMPLOYERS CAN DO 
Several legal remedies are avail- 
able to protect employers in the 


unless existing defenses | 


possession of their property, though 
their effective operation may be 
doubtful. 


In the first place, the manage- 
ment may employ “self-help,” in 
other words, reasonable force to ex- 
pel employes on the premises with- 
out consent. 


Although a person may have law- 
fully entered upon another’s prop- 
erty, if he remains after the owner 
requests him to leave, he is a tres- 
passer, under the rules of law gov- 
erning the defense of property from 
wrongful intrusion. He may then 
be expelled with such force as is 
necessary short of “death or serious 
bodily harm,” and the employer is 
not legally answerable for using 
such force. 


shutting off of heat, water and light 
or otherwise causing discomfort 
only might be legally privileged. 
The employer may also have the 
legal right to call upon the police 
to assist in applying reasonable 
force 


— 


statute, trespass is a criminal as 
well as a civil offense. 


INJUNCTIONS IMPRACTICAL 

The only type of injunction appli- 
cable to the sit-down strike is a 
mandatory injunction commanding 
the strikers to vacate the premises. 
While legally available, since an un- 
privileged remaining on another’s 
property is a continuing trespass 
which may be enjoined, it would 
appear to be of little practical use 
in such a situation, because of the 
difficulties of enforcement. 


Use of force, whether by the em- 
ployer or on his behalf by law of- 
ficers, might lead to resistance by 
the strikers, with consequent dam- 
age to the employer’s machinery 


and plant. 
Thus, the use of tear gas and the | 


in defense of his property | 
from intrusion. In most States, by 


In previous widespread 
strikes, the Federal anti-trust acts 
have been invoked by employers in 
private suits in the Federal courts. 

This remedy may possibly be open 
now to manufacturers involved, but 
it is unlikely that they will petition 
the Federal courts to apply the 
anti-trust acts and at the same 


time deny Federal jurisdiction un- 
der the National Labor Relations Act. 
To invoke Federal power over inter- 
state commerce in the one instance 
might be tantamount to an admis- 
sion that it exists in the other. 


DAMAGE SUIT AS WEAPON 


Employers in whose plants sit- 


' down strikes occur may find a pos- 


sibly effective legal remedy in civil 
suits against the strikers’ labor or- 
ganizations to recover money dam- 


- ages for the trespass on plant prop- 


erty. It is a principle of real prop- 
erty law that one who intentionally 
and without privilege remains on 
another’s property liable for 
money damages as a trespasser at 
the suit of the owner. 

Labor organizations are ordinarily 
suable, and their funds subject to 
levy, for tort damages if they either 
direct or ratify the wrongful acts of 
their members. Suits for money 
damages might create a threat to 
necessary strike funds, which would 
possibly lead the organization to 


persuade striking members to quit | 


occupied plants. 


+ Is Labor's Newest Weapon, The ‘Sit-Down Strike, Legal? + 


66 99 Is the opinion of 
NO, James A. Emery, 


general counsel of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


BEG to acknowledge your com- 

munication requesting an expres- 
sion of opinion with respect to the 
following three questions which you 
ask: 


“What shall be the unit of col- 
lective bargaining—all the work- 
ers in an industry, the workers 
in each particular craft, or 
workers in any given plan or di- 
vision? 

“Shall the Wagner Act be 
amended to make it mandatory 
on the National Labor Relations 
Board to select the unit for col- 
lective bargaining in case of 
dispute? 

“Are ‘sit-down’ strikes legal or 
illegal?” 


1.—It seems clear to me that the 
determination of the unit of collec- 
tive bargaining is as much a mat- 
ter of concern to the parties as any 
other element in their working rela- 
tions. To the workers it is an im- 
portant element in their right of 
self-organization. To the employer 
it is equally important because of 
the nature of his operation and the 
classification of his operatives. The 
National Labor Relations Act appar- 


ently recognizes this as a condition | 


for negotiation between the parties 
in any effort at collective agree- 
ment. 


2.—So far as the unit appropriate 


for the purpose of collective bar- | 
gaining is concerned, the National | 


Labor Relations Act, Section 9 (b), 
now authorizes the Board to deter- 
mine the unit appropriate for the 
purpose of collective bargaining and 
requires it to decide what that unit 
is in order to effectuate the policy 
of the Act. This on the assumption 
that the Act is valid. 


3.—The “Sit-down” strike is plain- 
ly illegal and may be criminal ac- 


cording to the circumstances which 


develop. This seems clear as it is 
defined and analyzed. 


WHAT SUCH A STRIKE MEANS 


What is a “sit-down” strike? As 


presented in the United States dur- 
ing the past few months it is a delib- 
erately concerted quitting of work, 
in whole or part of a plant, with the 
avowed intention of remaining in 
possession of the premises until the 
demand of those who quit are 
granted in whole or part. 

It is usually a cooperative act as- 
sociated with outsiders who assure 
the supplies and equipment required 
by the strikers remaining in posses- 
sion and instigated by those charged 
with the direction of the combined 
effort of which it is usually a part. 


The conventional acceptance of 
such a combination as “just an- 
other step in a labor disturbance” 
receives a rude shock if the public 


E XPRESSING a tradition 
of elegance in terms of mod- 
ern convenience and quiet 
luxury, the Gotham is as in- 
viting as a fine home. Its spa- 
cious rooms, furnished and 
decorated with conspicuously 
good taste, have attained a P 
world-wide popularity. 


Maz A. Haering, Res. Mgr. 
FIFTH AVE. at S5th ST.. NEW YORE 


ECENTLY The United States News invited the views of lead- 
ers in business and labor circles as to whether (1) “sit-down” 
strikes are legal or illegal; (2) what shall be the unit of collective 
bargaining; and (3) shall the Wagner Act be amended to make it 
mandatory upon the National Labor Relations Board to select the 
unit for collective bargaining in event of a dispute. 
A symposium of these views was published in the issue of Jan. 
18. The discussion continues with the presentation herewith of 


the views of a noted legal advisor for manufacturing interests and 
those of a prominent leader of textile workers. 


translates the meaning and con- 
sequences of the acceptance of 
such an asserted right in terms of 
every-day social relations. 

For, first, the moment the work- 
ers quit their employment or are 
dismissed for refusal to perform the 
work for which they are employed 
on the premises and are requested 
to vacate, and refuse to do so, they 
become trespassers, and frequently 
continuing trespassers. It is not an 
individual but a joint trespass. It is 
the concerted act of a number of 


persons and not merely the act of | 


one person. This, of course, aggra- 
vates the action. 
Reduce it for a moment to indi- 


vidual terms and you present a. 


.course of conduct which every lay- 
man must recognize as clearly as 
any lawyer. 
invited to enter your home to do 
any work of repair or renovation, 
to fix a leak, a radio, a light, lay a 
carpet or perform any other work at 
an agreed price. The party then de- 
mands a different price from the one 
agreed upon for his work or makes 
any other demand, at the same time 
making it plain that until the de- 
mand is granted he will neither 
leave your house nor permit any- 
one else to occupy the part of it in 
which he chooses to remain. 
Would you accept this calmly, or 
would you expect the public author- 
ity to remove your unwelcome guest 


and restore your home to its 
owner? 
ELEMENT OF “EXTORTION” 

The “sit-down” strike, however, 


presents still other elements, for it 
is composed not of one but many 
who are carrying out a course of 
conduct in order to inflict damage. 

That is, they make it plain that 
they will retain possession of the 
premises which they occupy, while 
refusing to perform the work for 


Suppose any person is 


refused to leave the kitchen or a 
chauffeur an automobile until what- 
ever demand is made is acceded to, 


+ 
| 
| 
| 


and threatens forcible resistance to | 
compatible with modern industrial 


any effort at eviction, the average 
person will have no difficulty in call- 
ing it a crime. 

How, then, is it different if many 


agree to do the same thing and ac- 


tually do it. Certainly the seizure 


of that which belongs to another . 


and the retention of it by force is 
far more serious than the act of any 
one person. 

Thus, it becomes plain that a “sit- 
down” strike, as it is presented in 
actual operation, is not only illegal, 
it may and in many instances pre- 
sented become criminal. By that 


fact it will transform any legitimate 


the assertion of 
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YES, J. Gorman, 


first vice president of the United 
Textile Workers of America. 


N RESPONSE to your request for 

answers to the three questions on 
labor policy, I wish to give the fol- 
lowing answers: 

First: Workers in mass produc- 


terest: the bettering of their work- 
ing conditions, lowering of their 
hours of wor and the raising of 
their wages. They face powerful 
employer combines, united in their 
common aim: the pursuit of profit, 
at no matter what social cost. 


Thus, the only employee combine 


organization and the present state 
of the arts is the industrial union 
combine. That is, the organization 


| of all the workers within a given in- 
' dustry into one trade union for pur- 


and otherwise meritorious movement | 


of a labor combination into an ille- 


gal or criminal conspiracy for the | 


plain reason that it becomes the il- 
legal or criminal means of accom- 
plishing what may be a legitimate or 
even praiseworthy purpose. 


If such conduct is tolerated by 
public authority or public opinion, 
the consequences become most seri- 
ous. For if the seizure of property 
is defensible by the strikers in a la- 
bor dispute as a means of enforcing 
their demands, it will equally justify 


those who claim the strikers do not 


represent them in refusing to va- 
cate a plant if the employer deals 


- with the strikers. 


Furthermore, if it justifies the 
Strikers in seizing the property of 
the employer to enforce their de- 
mands, it would equally justify the 


employer in seizing the property of 


| the strikers to enforce his demand. 


which they are engaged and will not | 


surrender it to others to do their 
work or to the owner until their de- 
mand or that of their associates is 
granted. 
This is, therefore, not merely a 
plainly unlawful retention of an- 
other’s property but it is a threat to 
prevent its use or its return to its 
owner until what is sought is given. 
Since the purpose of the strikers is 


to deprive one of the use of his | 


property in order tocompel accession 
to a demand, it partakes of the na- 
ture of extortion. It is like the act 
of a pickpocket who takes the purse 
of another but offers to return it for 
half the contents. 

If, furthermore, the premises 
seized are retained by force, either 
against their lawful owner, against 
the order of a court or the officers 
enforcing it, and this is plainly a 
step contemplated in the “sit-down” 
Strike, since parts of some plants 
have been occupied for as much as 
30 days, it plainly becomes not 
merely a civil but a criminal of- 


fense, according to the damage or | 


injury which may be inflicted upon 
person or property in forcibly re- 
sisting eviction. 


A DOMESTIC PARALLEL 

This becomes plain if we return 
again to an examination of similar 
conduct by an individual. If a cook 


_ dertake to do what they have already’ 


Whoever, by himself or in associ- 


ation with others, seizes and holds 
the property of another to extort 


what he wants exposes himself to 
the seizure of his own to extort 
something from him. Such a course 


| of conduct would plainly lead to an- 


archy. 

The “sit-down” strike had its ori- 
gin in Europe as a step in the Com- 
munist program and has been 
plainly recognized as a first step in a 
revolutionary movement. 


“UNLAWFUL; ANTI-SOCIAL” 

I am sure that those who insti- 
gate such movements have not stop- 
ped to reflect upon the fact that 
they are setting on foot a course of 
conduct which destroys in others 
rights they cherish for themselves. 
They would be the first to deny the 
right of any individual to enter 
their own homes and do to them 
what they seek to do to others. The 
fact that many engage in what they 
would condemn if done by one 
merely intensifies the unlawful and 
anti-social character of the “sit- 
down” strike. 

Finally, if national or local gov- 
ernment condones such plain law- 
lessness, what will be its own posi- 
tion if relief workers or WPA em- 
ployes should, on a large scale, un- 


done on a smal! scale, that is. de- 


cline to be discharged and retain 
possession of public property or un- 
dertake to do so until their demands 
for continuation of relief or employ- 
ment are granted? 


poses of bargaining collectively with 
the employers’ association to estab- 
lish uniform labor _— standards 
throughout the industry. 

Industrial unions take care of 
specific craft or departmental griev- 
ances through shop committee ne- 
gotiations. 

Second: The Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act should, in my opinion, 
be amended to make completely 
clear and air-tight the illegality of 
company unions. 

The Wagner Board already has the 
power to determine the correct col- 
lective bargaining unit, based upon 
majority rule. If company unions 


_ drastically, or even merely fails to | 
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earner must have the right to con- 
trol his job, it is scarcely logical that 
we can “legally” outlaw the method 
by which he can, with the least cost 
to all concerned, protect this right. 


The question of relations with 
their employer of tens of thousands 
of workers employed by one corpo- 
ration is definitely a public affair, 
concerning not only the welfare of 
thousands of workers, but the pros- 
perity of the nation. 

A corporation is chartered by the 
State and is therefore a public body. 
When the mass purchasing power of 
the workers in industry declines 


rise in proportion to profits, the eco- 
nomic system becomes violently ill, 
and the workers, the public and em- 
ployers suffer. 


The question, 


therefore, of the 


| methods by which workers seek to 


protect their living and working 
Standards becomes a public one. 


PROTEST OF WPA WORKERS 

The question has been raised 
whether or not the Government 
would eject WPA workers who “sat 
down” for purposes of enforcing 
their demands. | 

On this question, I would say two 
things: 

First, the Government workers 
have the same right to protect 
their jobs that workers in private 
industry have, and therefore what 
is legal for the automobile workers, 
or textile workers, is legal for the 


| Government workers. 


+ most effective and least costly way | 


tion industries have a common in- | 


were not only frowned upon, but 


were outlawed in all their veiled 


_ forms by clear unequivocal legal lan- 


| guage, the question of determining 


‘STEPS IN COMMUNIST PROGRAM’ | 


the bargaining unit would be sim- 
ple, and seldom would the Board 
be called upon to exercise its right 
to judge which unit is the proper 
one. 

Third: Sit-down strikes must, of 
necessity, be legal if the right of 
the workers to protect their jobs is 
legal and since the latter is an ac- 
cepted fact, we can assume the 
legality of the former proposition. 

A sit-down strike is clearly the 


for the worker to insure himself 
against encroachment on his “prop- 
erty right” to his job by company- 
hired strikebreakers. It is likewise 
clearly the best way to prevent vio- 
lence and bloodshed at the hands of 
paid agent provocateurs. 


inciting to riot on picket lines, and 
thus finding a “legal” way in which 
to jail strike leaders, and destroy the 
workers’ morale. 

Since we can none of us dispute 


widely 
over the country, and recently 


Second, the sit-down is being 
used by WPA workers all 
in 
New York City, when WPA workers 


“sat down” they were not ejected by 
_ the Administration. When the op- 


portunity for negotiation was given 


_them (i. e., when the principle of 
Employers seek to limit the right | 
of workers to protect their jobs, by | 


collective bargaining was establish- 


ed), the workers voluntarily liqui- 


dated the strike and met with the 
officials to settle the specific diffi- 
culties. 

To protect their jobs, by keeping 
the office from running without 


that in a free country the wage | them, however, it was necessary to 


} 
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first sit down to achieve the right of 
collective bargaining. 

The United Textile Workers of 
America has used the sit-down form 
of strike in the past. We propose 
to continue its use in the future 
when the situation demands it. 


TORONTO 


CANADIAN 
MALARTIC 


EAST MALARTIC 


SLADEN 
MALARTIC 


MALARTIC 
GOLDFIELDS 


Information these 
Quebec gold properties 
upon request. 


BRIDGER, HEVENOR & CO 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
60 KING ST. WEST 


-i- -i- CANADA 


5 LUXURIOUS DAYS 


Sail with the great white 
Em presses—speed monarchs 
of the Pacific—and enjoy 
their regal luxury and en- 
tertainment en route. By 
Empress of Japan, largest 
and fastest liner on the Pa- 
cific, or Empress of Canada. 
$125 up First Class; $85 
up Tourist Class. Or go on 
the more leisurely Aorangi 
or Niagara, $110 up First 
Class; $75 up Cabin Class. 
Ask YOUR AGENT or Cana- 
dian Pacific: C. PHELPS, 
14th and New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
NAtional 4235. 
Canadian Australasian Line 
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CLEVELAND STOCK EXCHANGE 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 
CORPORATION 


We have prepared a comprehensive 
analytical study of this corporation. 
Booklet available upon request. 


SOUCY, SWARTSWELTER & CO. 


DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


NEW ISSUE 


$40,000,000 


Fifteen -Year 32% Sinking Fund Debentures 
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Eastern Trading Jam 
Remains SEC Problem 


Brokerage drift to east—opinion sets 
precedent—may compel exchanges 
to start “unlisted” departments. 


NV OST of the trading in stocks and bonds is Still 
being done in New York — so discovers the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

One of the most persistent problems of the SEC 
is wrapped up in the distribution of trading activ- 
ity. At the present time—and the condition has 
existed for a number of years—about 95 per cent 
of the transactions executed on organized ex- 
changes have taken place on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange. 

The smaller markets throughout the country 
were hopeful, when the Securities Exchange Act 
came into being, that this concentration of broker- 
age business would be broken up, Data compiled 
monthly by the SEC, however, shows that this de- 
centralization has not taken place. 


POINTS EASTWARD 

Application was made to the Commission last 
September by Allen Industries for the right to 
withdraw some 250,000 shares of its common stock 
from listing on the Cleveland Stock Exchange and 
the, Detroit Stock Exchange because it was also 
listed on the New York Curb. The commissioners 
granted the request last week. 

Before the Exchange Act, of course, the ex- 
changes themselves governed the delisting of secur- 
ities. In rendering its opinion in the Allen case, 
the SEC pointed out that the exchanges themselves 
had had little influence in persuading an issuer to 
keep its stock off their lists. 

It was only by “moral or economic pressure,” the 
opinion pointed out, that the exchanges could pre- 
vent delisting of.a security which they thought the 
“public interest” required be listed. Some of 
the exchanges conducted “unlisted departments” 
which permitted them to still keep the stock on 
their lists, although the issuer was under no obliga- 
tion to make public its fiscal affairs as it would be 
in the fully listed division. 


QUALIFYING EXCHANGES’ POWER 

What the Exchange Act did was not to remove this 
power of the exchanges, but to place certain quali- 
fications around it. First, supervisory powers over 
the exchanges’ actions in this respect were lodged 
with SEC. Second, the listed securities must have 
sufficient disclosure of pertinent data in order to 
maintain their status. Third, exchanges are not 
allowed to add new issues to their unlisted depart- 
ments except under certain provisions. 

Although the Detroit Stock Exchange did not pro- 
test the delisting, the Cleveland market did so 
vigorously. Its reasons: large amounts of the stock 
are owned by Cleveland citizens; considerable 
trading has taken place in the stock on the local 
exchange; the very fact that trading facilities for 
the issue are provided in Cleveland protects the 
stockholders in that vicinity. But the most im- 
portant reason was, “granting this application will 
only be another step in concentrating in New York 
and such concentration is against the public in- 
terest.” 

Latest figures on the concentration of trading ac- 
tivity in New York show that in December the two 
exchanges there accounted for 96.2 per cent of the 
value of sales on all registered exchanges. This rep- 
resented over 95 per cent of stock transactions, and 
all but 0.3 per cent of the bond sales. 

Incidentally the dollar value of sales declined in 
December over November, reflecting the higher 
prices ruling in the latter month due to the flood of 
extra and special dividend declarations. 

Actually the volume increased in both stocks and 
bonds in December, the former almost 6 per cent 
and the latter over 26 per cent. 

There is a “joker” in the opinion, in that the Cleve- 
land Exchange may apply for unlisted trading privi- 
leges in the stock. Because a substantial part of the 
trading in the issue is done there, it is eintirely 
possible that the commission would grant the ap- 
plication. The exchanges, however, prefer to have 
the stocks fully listed both for appearances’ sake 
and because of the listing fee. 


MAY START “DELISTING” TREND 


Setting a precedent as it does, the opinion may 
cause a number of similar attempts to delist se- 
curities and have them only on the New York 
“boards,” since SEC registration requirements are 
uniform for all exchanges. The final and most sig- 
nificant result of the decision then might be that 
it would force exchanges which have no “unlisted” 
departments to start them. 

There are seven registered exchanges which now 
do not permit unlisted trading, or, in other words, 
which require definite application to list. If their 
listed stocks drift gradually to New York, they will 
have to handle as “unlisted” the stocks they 
formerly handled as fully listed securities. 

Thus the SEC would have shifted its original 
position that all unlisted trading should be termi- 
nated to a position where it would foster that kind 
of transaction although it has, however, greater 
controls over unlisted departments than formerly. 

After the opinion on Allen Industries was deliv- 
ered the same problem was laid before the Com- 
mission again in the form of an application by an 
over-the-counter dealer to have the unlisted status 
of a stock on the New York Curb ended. 


‘UNLISTED STOCK PROTESTED 


Meyer Willett, senior partner of the New York 
house of Bristol & Willett, testified that the un- 
listed trading privilege granted the common and 
preferred stock of American District Telegraph 
Company was detrimental to the public interest. 

Making two principa},contentions, Mr. Willett was 
prepared with elabotate statistical material to show 
that the “focal point” of the trading in the stock 
was over-the-counter, that is, away from the or- 
ganized exchanges, and that the over-the-counter 
market for the stock was more “orderly” than that 
conducted on the Curb. 

In its study of the problem, SEC has been scan- 
ning the stocks in the unlisted departments to de- 
termine if there are some which belong in the over- 
the-counter market. The future of that market and 
also the smaller exchanges depends a great deal 
on the course of its decisions on where stocks should 
be traded. 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau 


Archie Lochead 


Seuneer Arthur H. Vandenberg 
—Wide World, Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underweed 


SECRET OF SECRETS—THAT TWO BILLION DOLLAR STABILIZATION FUND 


ADMINISTERED by Secretary Morgenthau the two billion dollar 

stabilization fund designed to defend the dollar from adverse effects 
of devaluation by other countries will, with the President’s signature on 
the bill recently passed by Congress, be extended for two and a half years. 


Actual transactions of the fund are in the hands of Archie Lochead, “tech- 
nical assistant” to Secretary Morgenthau. 
offered by Senator Vandenberg which would have made mandatory an 
accounting of the fund’s transactions in 1939, 


Defeated was an amendment 


THE YEN ON THE MONETARY SHUFFLEBOARD; 
FORESTALLING A WORLD CURRENCY CRISIS 


[7 


Checkmating money crisis. Inner 
workings of stabilization funds. 
Figuring the yen. 


S another international monetary crisis in 
sight? What part will the United States, 
and other participants iri the “gentlemens’ cur- 
rency agreement”, play in the crisis if it arises? 
As the President’s control over the country’s 
monetary system is extended by Congress for 
two and a half years, there is growing concern 
among government officials because of the re- 
cent Japanese restrictions on the free use of 
foreign exchange. 
Early in January the Japanese government 
assumed control over foreign exchange, action 
necessitated, according to American officials, by 


a sudden rise in commodity prices which caused 


an immediate drop in the yen’s purchasing 
power. 


Merchants with large 


amounts of yen on hand 
TO CHECK IMPORT tried to convert that cur- 


SPECULATION rency into dollars, 


pounds, francs or guilders and get them to work 
in other countries. A desire to have commod- 
ities instead of currency, because of rising price 
levels, started a wave of importing. It was an 
attempt to check speculative importing that the 
exchange controls were clamped down with lit- 
tle warning. 


CONTROLS APPLY 


Administration circles profess ignorance of 
the Japanese action, but are anxiously watching 
development to detect, if possible, any signs of 
another devaluation in the yen. 

From a prosperous post-war period, Japan 
dropped further into the slough of the depres- 
sion than most other countries. A gold em- 
bargo, which had been lifted only a year before 
in the belief that real recovery was at hand, was 
put into action again in 1931, at the same time 
that the yen’s value in foreign exchange was de- 
preciated. 


Japan, therefore, really started the ball rolling 
as far as devaluation of currencies is concerned. 
Because England competes in foreign markets 
with her, the cheaper yen was in a large way 
responsible for Great Britain's going off the 
gold standard and the pound drifting to about 
sixty per cent of its former value. 


England’s action even- 


To RECONSIDER “Wally _ forced other na- 
tions to reconsider their 


MONEY POLICIES currency policies, and 


the United States, being a direct competitor of 
England in foreign trade, was one of the first 
to cut away from gold and to devalue its cur- 
rency in line with the pound. 


NATIONS FORCED 


. Every important nation in the world has 
either devalued their monetary units in terms 
of gold or let them drift to find their own levels. 
The remnants of the so-called “gold bloc,” 
France, Holland and Switzerland, took action 
last September, followed by Italy and several 
other nations. By the time all the devaluations 
had been completed, the important currencies 
of the world were in almost exactly the same re- 
lationship as they were before Japan fired the 
first gun. 


Informed sources at the Treasury Department 
point out that certain influential parts of the 
Japanese industrial system are urging a new cut 
in the value of the yen. For the most part 
Japan imports raw materials, turns those com- 
modities into manufactured goods, and exports 
the finished products. Rising commodity prices 


faster rate of exports in order to get funds to 
pay for the higher priced raw materials. An- 
other devaluation, the manufacturers figure, 
would turn the trick, since exports in relation 
to imports have declined instead of increased. 


FEARED BY OFFICIAL cal experts tear is that 


another step along the 
FISCAL EXPERTS path of devaluation made 


by Japan will start the whole series of monetary 
reprisals, through which the monetary world 
has been passing, all over again. Although yen 
devaluation would not directly affect this coun- 
try, at least immediately, since the United States 
is not a great competitor of Japan, it would 
cause England once again to sit up and take 
notice. 

In order to meet the increased competition 
which Japan could offer, England might of nec- 
essity have to consider another change in the 
rate of pound sterling. This would be in spite 
of the currency agreement between France, 
England, and the United States, adopted last 
fall, which was intended to prevent wide fluc- 
tuations in the currencies of those countries and 
other nations which might join them. 

If the entire cycle of deflation and artificial 
stimulation of trade by devaluation had to be 
traversed, it would put further away the re- 


_ vival of world trade which it was hoped the 


gentlemen’s agreement would promote. A drop 
in the yen might put enough pressure on the 
tri-partite agreement so that it would have to 
be refashioned. 


The possibility is, however, that the three na- 
tions, with their large stabilization funds, might 


+ throughout the world necessitated a much + try to offset any affects that Japanese action 


would have. Japan does not adhere to the 
agreement, except that before its present crisis 
it did peg the yen to pound sterling. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN | In the Ada ee 
THREE COUNTRIES fawn Up the cares 


countries is a _ phrase 
SEEN AS WARNING which has been called a 


warning to nations: not cooperating in the en- 
deavor to stabilize currencies. It declares that 
the participating countries trust “that no coun- 
try will attempt to obtain an unreasonable com- 
petitive exchange advantage and thereby 
hamper the efforts to restore more stable eco- 
nomic relations which it is the aim of the three 
governments to promote.” 


Although the pound would probably be the 
first currency to be adversely affected by yen 
devaluation, even that effect would not take 
place over night. It might take months or a year 
to work out. But as soon as the pressure began 
to bear on sterling, the stabilization funds, if the 
agreement is kept in force, would begin to buy 
yen which would peg that currency at a. higher 
rate than Japan had let it fall. This would prob- 
ably be done by concerted action on the part of 
all parties to the currency agreement. 

Other methods such as recriminatory tariffs 
or embargoes on Japanese goods might be used, 
but as matters stand now it appears that the 
huge reservoirs of money held in reserve by the 
nations in the accord would shoulder a great 
part of the burden. Thus, one of the first jobs 


for the United States’ fund in its new lease on 
life may be an effort to forestall a repetition of 


the cycle of deflation and devaluation of cur- 
rencies through which the world has recently 
passed. 


+ Directs the Treasury's Tax Litigation + 


OOM No. 5,000 of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
building has new tenants. More specifically 
the bureau has a new chief counsel and a new 

assistant chief counsel. 

For almost a year, following the resignation of 
Robert H. Jackson, there had been no chief counsel 
for the Internal Revenue Bureau, although Arthur 
H. Kent, now an assistant general counsel of the 
Treasury Department, acted in that capacity until 
a successor for Mr. Jackson could be found. 


In December that successor was found, and Mor- 
rison Shafroth was appointed to the post. And 
last week his assistant was named—Russell J. Ryan. 
Both men come to Washington directly from work 
as practicing lawyers, Mr. Shafroth in Denver, Colo., 
and Mr. Ryan in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Most of Mr. Shafroth’s life has been spent in 
Denver. He was born in that city in 1888 and re- 
ceived his early schooling in the Denver public 
schools. Before graduation from high school he 
had set his heart on a legal career, partly influ- 
enced by the fact that his father was a lawyer. 

So after obtaining an A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1910, he remained at that 
college for another two years and received a law 
degree in 1912. Immediately after passing the bar 
examinations, he entered the law firm of Grant, 
Ellis, Shafroth and Toll in Denver. The practice 
of the firm was general, enabling him to get a 
wealth of experience in all lines of legal work. He 
did not leave the firm until called to head the staff 
of lawyers maintained by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

Mr. Shafroth’s chief hobby is tennis, although 
this is a statement that must be qualified by say- 
ing that he plays only doubles. He is efficient 
enough at the game, though, to have been state 
doubles champion of Colorado for two years, and 
on the Michigan tennis team while at college. He 
is married and has two daughters and two sons. 


Mr. Ryan, the new assistant chief counsel, was - 


born in Delphi, Ind., in 1891, but his “home town” 
is really Indianapolis, where his family moved sev- 


—Underwood & Underwood 


MORRISON SHAFROTH 


eral years after he’ was born. He went to public 
school there; and studied at Wabash College for 
two years before going to Cornell University, where 
he got a law degree in 1913. 


Until 1930 he was connected with a law firm doing 
a general practice except for two years during the 
war. But in 1930 he was made a judge of the 
Marion Superior Court of Indiana, remaining on 
the bench for five years, when he again engaged in 
private practice until named to his present posi- 
tion. He is already familiarly known as “the judge” 
around the corridors of the Bureau building. He 
has two sons. 

In their new posts these two men will advise the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue on legal matters, 
and supervise the handling of the bureau’s cases 
before the Board of Tax Appeals. 
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Rail Investigations 
And Laws A-Brewing 


Spotlight on holding companies. 
Plugging loopholes in I.C.C. Act. 
What remedies ahead? 


ORE LAWS for railroads may be brewing in cure 
rent investigations, just as important changes 
in carrier regulations came about as a result 

of an inquiry by the Interstate Commerce Come 
mission almost a quarter of a century ago. 


Back in 1913 the Commission made a thorough 
study of the operations of New England railroads, 
and recommended amendments to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which when passed gave the Federal 
Government stricter control of the fiscal affairs of 
the roads. 

Will history repeat and are the railroad come- 
panies in for more restrictions? An examiner for 
the ICC has just completed a study of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, and the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, headed by 
Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, is inquiring 
into the leading systems and important financial 
houses long identified with the railroads’ fiscal 
affairs. 


PROTECTION FOR INVESTORS 


“Our regulatory laws should be so framed and 
administered as to afford a fair measure of protec- 
tion to investors in railroad securities.” 

That is the general objective which O. Mohune 
dro, ICC examiner, presented to the commission- 
ers, after a fourteen-month study of the New Haven 
railroad. In general, the statement expresses also 
what might be called the “motto” of Senator 
Wheeler’s inquiry. The two investigations are 
Closely linked, furthermore, by the fact that they 
both attack alleged evils in the holding company, 
system as applied to railroads. 

Now before the commissioners for their consid» 
eration, Mr. Mohundro’s report declares: 

“If the law is to remain as it is, permitting com« 
mon carriers to form holding companies and to 
function through subsidiary companies not subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act, then, to say the 
least, such companies and subsidiaries should be 


made subject to the commission’s jurisdictions and. 


regulations as to their accounting and the issuance 
of securities.” 


Senator Wheeler has stated publicly that one re- 
sult of the investigation his committee is making 
may be a holding company act for railroads sim- 
ilar to that now on the statute books for public 
utility companies but rendered ineffective by liti- 
gation. 


UNPLUGGED LOOPHOLES 


According to both the ICC examiner and Senator 
Wheeler there are certain loopholes in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act that ought to be plugged. They 
agree that one of these loopholes concerns the au- 
thority of the Commission over investments of the 
railroads. 


If a railroad wants to invest some of its surplus 
in other railroads or in other kinds of property, it 
may do so just so long as the investment does 
not carry control along with it. The minute that 
control is purchased by an investment, then the 
authority of the Commission for such an invest- 
ment is required. 


In his study of the New Haven, Mr. Mohundro 
found that the railroad would “in all probability” 
have escaped bankruptcy if it had kept away from 
outside investments. That the outside investments 
made the road’s fiscal picture “more difficult,” the 
company itself agreed, said the report, but pointed 
out that government control of the road during the 
World War, the high cost of borrowing money from 
the Government and the depression also had a 
great deal to do with the trip to the bankruptcy 
court. 

What the examiner recommends is a change in 
the law requiring the same sort of authority from 
the commission for investments which do not bring 
control of another company as is required for in- 
vestments that do gain control. 


A queer twist is given to the recommendations 
by recent revelations in the Senate investigation to 
the effect that in some instances the control of 
whole railroads have been passed from one railroad 
to another without the permission or knowledge of 
the ICC. Putting two and two together, observers 
foresee a change in the law as recommended by 
the ICC examiner, and a tightening of existing Fed- 
eral controls and enforcement. 


New Security Issues 


E Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON CorPoRATION, Cleveland, Ohio, 247,625 
shares of no par value capital stock, of which 151,625 
shares are to be offered to stockholders of the Corpora- 
tion, one new share for each four shares held. There 
have already been sold 6,500 shares of the registered 
stock and 89,500 are under option. Net proceeds of the 
151,625 shares are to be used to defray part of the cost of 
a proposed plant and the equipment of the plant. Names 
of the underwriters will be listed in later amendments. 


ATLANTIC City ELectric Company, Atlantic City, N. J., $18,- 
000,000 principal amount of general mortgage bonds, 3%4 
per cent series due 1964. Amendments to the registrae 
tion statement will discclose the underwriters. The en- 
tire proceeds of the sale are to be used for refunding 
purposes. 

TEXAS CorRPORATION, New York City, 1,557,000 shares of $25 
per value capital stock, capital stock subscription ware 
rants covering rights to the shares, and stock subscrip- 
tion instalment receipts covering subscriptions made by 
holders of the warrants who elect to pay in instalments. 
The issue will not be underwritten, and the corporation 
may offer for public or private sale any shares not sub- 
scribed for by holders of the warrants. 

DALLAS POWER AND LIGHT Co., subsidiary of Electric Bond 
and Share, $16,000,000 of 3'2 per cent first mortgage 
bands due 1967. A large proportion of the proceeds wil] 
be used to retirg outstanding obligations, and the bal- 
ance will be used to add to working capital. Undere 
writers will include Lee Higginson and Co.; First Bos- 
ton Corp., and Coffin & Burr, Inc. 

KENNEDY’s, INnc., Boston, Mass., 50,000 shares of $1.25 
cumulative preferred stock, convertible until March 1, 
1942, and 227,500 shares of common stock, $5 par value, 
and common stock scrip. Names of underwriters wil] 
be filed later. 
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Moneys WHATS AHEAD FOR INTEREST RATES 


Committee to Consider Raising Reserve 


Requirements—Possible Effects 


“Evils” 
Dangers 


Bulging credit base. 
of artificial control. 
to be faced. 


IGNS pointing definitely to an in- 
crease in the amount of reserves 


which member banks must have | 


behind their deposits are multiply- 
ing. What effect the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board 
will have on interest rates has the 
financial community guessing. 


After boosting the required re- 
serves in August, the Board found 


that, because of the constant gold | 


inflow from abroad, the excess re- 
serves, the amount above the re- 
quired reserves, continued to mount. 
These excess reserves, which can 
support credit eight times their 


size, create a problem of a wide | 


credit boom. 
With the 


impending 


surplus reserves now | 


| totaling some $2,200,000,000, or more 
| than at any other time in history | 
_ except prior to the August slash, 
final steps toward action in regard | 


to the matter may be taken at the 
end of this month. 


Th Open Market Committee of 
the Federal Reserve System meets 
this weeketo study the general credit 
situation of the country. Although 
this group of officials, comprising 
the Board and five representatives 
of the Federal Reserve Banks, has 
no power over reserve requirements, 
their recommendations will be seri- 
ously considered by the Board in 


making the final decision. 


The coming conference of the 
committee will be its first meeting 
since November. After the latter 
conference, Marriner S._ Eccles, 
chairman of the Board and the com- 


_ mittee, made this statement: | 
“Those charged with responsibility | 


+ The Secret Billions 


[Continued From Page 4.] 


dollars profit by so doing and charge 
that off the public debt, could he 
not? 

Mr. THurRSTON (ReEpP.), of Osceola, 


used by treasuries throughout the 


world in adding to their financial © 


statements; revalue their gold, silver, 
. and even their currency.... 

Mr. Hancock (ReEp.), of Syracuse, 
N. Y.: I believe all of the minority 
members of the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights and Measures are op- 
posed to the second part of this bill, 
involving additional power to de- 
value the dollar, lodged in the Presi- 
dent’s hands and held over the peo- 
ple of this country as constant 
threat. It is a disturbing influence, 
and no good reason has been given 
to us why it should be continued.... 


THAT HIGH COST OF LIVING 
Mr. Luce (REpP.), of Waltham, 
Mass.: The reason averred in May of 


| cost of living... 
Ia.: Yes; and that is a favorite way | 


1933 for giving to the President 


_ power to devalue the dollar was that 


it would raise prices. ... What in- 


crease has been achieved, has shown | 
_ itself in disastrous increase of the 
. You have made it - 
| more difficult for the wage earner | 


to make both ends meet. ... 
Mr. GIFFoRD (ReEp.), of Cotuit, 
Mass.: 


two years... 
000,000,000 in life-insurance 
companies, $10,000,000,000 in savings 


| banks are involved. The dollar... 


may be again jeopardized if the 
President sees fit and in his own 
good time and at his pleasure. ... 

Mr. FisH (Rep.), of Garrison, 
N. Y.: Although I think this stabil- 
ization fund is undemocratic, and 


un-American, and secretive, and all | 


that, I believe it is necessary. 
The man who is responsible for it is 
a constituent of mine, the Secretary 


for credit and reserve policy are 
now giving careful consideration to 
the various problems raised by the 
effects of these reserves with a view 
to taking such action at such time 
as appears to be in the public in- 
terest.” 

Shortly thereafter Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau declared that 
the Treasury would do no financing 
in January or February in order “to 
clear the decks” for Federal Re- 
serve Board action. 


PROSPECTIVE INTEREST RATE 
Then in its January bulletin the 
Board, in the course of a study of 
the credit situation, gave still 
further indication that a boost in 
the legal reserves was imminent. 
Only 2,600 member banks out of 6,- 
388 would be unable to meet a 33-1/3 
per cent increase in reserve ré- 
quirements out of their own excess 
reserves it found, and these could 


meet the change by drawing on bal- | 


ances with correspondents. 
In Reserve circles it is felt that 


_ any hardening of interest rates be- 


cause of an increase in reserve re- 


quirements would be mainly psycho- 
logical, rather than reflecting 42 
strong demand for money. Al- 
though it may cause a small rise in 
short term money, the action would 
not greatly affect long term interest 
rates, they figure, because if the re- 
quired reserves were increased by the 
full amount allowed by law, there 
would still be some $800,0000,000 of 
excess reserves. 


THE EASY-MONEY SCHOOL 
While the Reserve officials dis- 


cussed the course they should take, 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of 
the Board of the Chase National 


Bank of New York, took a stand 
against the “unnecessarily” cheap 
money rates now prevailing. 


Mr. Aldrich, who nad some time 
before recommended cutting the ex- 
cess reserves to the bone declared 
before the Rhode Island Bankers As- 
sociation: “Artificial prices are dan- 
gerous in any field, but are emphat- 
ically so in the case of the rate of 
interest, where the effects perme- 
ate the entire economic system.” 


It is the banker’s opinion that in- 


terest rates will eventually rise and 
that when they do “serious read- 
justments are involved. Business 


the higher rates and fixed assets 
correspondingly reduced in value. 
Long term bank assets will be sub- 
ject to the same forced adjustment.” 

While strong pressure exists for 
raising reserve requirements, some 
quarters, favoring an “easy money” 
policy, are urging that the surplus 
reserves be allowed to stand so that 


earnings must be recapitalized at | 


not even the slightest chance of an 
advance in interest rates can ma- 
terialize. 

Another way of reducing the ex- 
cess reserves which has been sug- 
gested as an alternative to an in- 
crease in legal reserves is a stimula- 
tion of the rise in currency in cir- 
culation. During the last year cur- 
rency circulation has advanced over 
$600,000,000, and has risen almost 
$2,000,000,000 since early 1929. As 


: 
money goes into circulation the ree 
serves are reduced. 

The Government has other ways to 
keep interest rates low, such as its 
lending agencies, and the open mar- 
ket operations of the banks in selle 
ing Government bonds and the dis- 
count rate. The reserve require- 
ments are only one prong in the 
controls, so that action in regard to 
the reserves can not be interpreted 
as a sign that the Administration is 
relaxing its “easy money” policy. 


“Audited” 


It is wrong to have that 

sword of Damocles still held over | 
the head of our people for another — 
. The integrity of $22,-. 


Solving the Problems Raised by the Court 


{Continued from Page 4.] 


Court in declaring social and c-_o- 
nomic legislation invalid. 

Recent proposals to limit the 
power of the Supreme Court to deal 
with constitutional questions may 
be classified as those (1) taking 
away all power to pass upon the 
validity of acts of Congress; (2) 
providing for recall of a decision 
holding a statute unconstitutional, 


such as by a two-thirds vote of both | 


Houses of Congress; (3) requiring 
concurrence of a specific number of 
the members of the Court to declare 
a law unconstitutional; (4) increas- 
ing the membership of the Court 
(“packing” the Court); and (5) pro- 
viding for advisory opinions before 
enactment of laws. 

Bills and resolutions of these types 

have been advocated since the 1820’s, 
particularly after periods of great 
economic, social or political changes, 
when the Supreme Court by a small 
margin has held a statute to be in 
conflict with the Constitution. 
It is said that some measures of 
this nature had, at one time, the 
support of Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay. The elder Senator 
La Follette and, more recently, 
Senator Norris have urged the en- 
actment of such laws. In 1933, Sena- 
tor Borah introduced a bill to re- 
quire a concurrence of seven mem- 
bers of the Court, but he has since 
said that this not a practicai way to 
avoid five-to-four decisions. 

In only one case, however, has a 
bill to restrict the Court passed 
either house of Congress. The House 
of Representatives once passed 
a bill to require a two-thirds vote 
of the Court. 
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Constitutional authority for Con- 
gress to fix the number of justices 
is recognized. On several occasions 
this power has been used, but never 
to “pack” the Court with members 
Sharing Congress’ or the President's 
constitutional views. 


Specific amendments, it is argued 


_ by the opponents of such measures. 


would merely cause further difficul- 
ties of interpretation and would 
probably be found to have omitted 
items which should have been in- 
cluded. 


On the other hand, it is held by 
some students of the problem that 
a grant of power to Congress, suf- 


| ficient to give that body power to 
enact 


legislation now outlawed, 
would destroy the system of checks 
and balances of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, setting up instead a Gov- 
ernment in whith the executive and 
legislature are supreme, as in the 
English parliamentary system. 


Congressional leaders, previous to 
Mr. Roosevelt's address in which he 
Suggestd that constitutional 
amendment may not be desirable at 
this time, had been outspoken in 
favor of an amendment. Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson,, of Arkansas, 
majority leader of the Senate, de- 
clared that a constitutional amend- 
ment is the “most practical” and 
the “direct way to proceed” Speaker 
William B. Bankhead of the House 
also had expressed support of some 
form of amendment. 


Demands for an amendment have 
come from John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers. Other labor and ag- 
ricultural ofganizations have ex- 
pressed support of the move for 
amendment of the Constitution or 
a curb on the power of the Court. 

Some time in the next month a con- 
ference is to meet in Washington of 
representatives of labor and farm 
groups, members of Congress and 
various individuals interested in the 
problem of overcoming the stale- 
mate in some fields of legislation 


_ caused by the Supreme Court’s in- 


validation of New Deal laws. Senator 


_ George W. Norris, of Nebraska, has 
| consented to preside at the confer- 
ence. 


Objectives of the conference, its 
sponsors say, is to unite the various 
groups interested in enlarging Con- 
gressional powers to enact labor 
legislation and other social welfare 
measures. 

Thus, in three fields, within Con- 
gress, in the Administration and 


among private organizations, study 
is under way to find a solution to 
the problems raised by decisions of 
the Supreme Court. 


of the Treasury, who lives in Hope- 
well Junction, N. Y....I know he 
is an honest man, and no one in this 
country would impugn his integrity. 


Mr. O’MALLEY (DeEM.), of Milwau- | 
power for years. 


| delegate the powers that the Con- 
_ stitution gave to this Congress we 
' should retain the power to our- 


kee, Wis.: During the campaign 
through which we have just passed 
the Republican orators used all the 
words in the dictionary which de- 
note catastrophe, chaos, disaster, 
and all manner of dire consequences, 
words just used by these three gen- 
tlemen on the Republican side. We 
all, of course, know the answer of 
the American people to the Republi- 
can campaign of fear and intimida- 


“SOUND CURRENCY” POLICIES 


There is nobody in this House who 
objects to delegating power to an- 
other branch of the Government 
more than I do, but when we have 
to delegate power to fight a condi- 
tion I am glad, as a Democrat, that 
we can delegate it to a competent 
Executive instead of an incompe- 
tent one, such as the Republican ex- 
ecutive who headed this Government 
when our country was brougnt into 
the greatest depression of his- 
tory... 


Mr. RicH: The Democratic party 


in Debate + 


has stated in the platforms of 1932 
and 1936 that it is in favor of a 
sound currency, yet they want to 
give to the President of the United 
States power to devalue the dollar 10 
per cent additionally and extend this 
Rather than 


selves. ... 
Mr. SNELL (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. 
Y.: Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


amendment [providing that upon 
termination of the fund the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall submit 
to Congress a complete audit and 
report on its operations.}] I.. 
it is entirely in accord with the 
statement made by the President 
that all such funds be audited and 
a full and complete report made to 
the Congress and the country re- 
garding them. 

Mr. SOMERS 
N. Y.: 


(DEM.), 
To amend the bill at the 


_ present time would delay the pas- 
sage of the legislation, and, there- 
_ fore, I am forced to call to my aid 
_ all of my Democratic friends to vote 


down the amendment after assuring 
the gentleman that his amendment 


will receive consideration in due 


time. *e @ 
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“In. Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5. No. 4 January 25, 1937 


“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


OLD RAIN pelted the upturned face of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as he spoke his second in- 
augural address on the East Front of the Capitol. 
Yet from his lips the words went forth clearly— 

they were transmitted in their inimitable resonance by 

radio to a listening world. 

Out of the hovering clouds came an allegory of physical 
discomfort—symbol of a nation’s murmurings and dis- 
content. 

Dank, sleety rain showed Nature’s scorn for man’s 
power to select the occasions for proclaiming his purposes. 

Crowds huddled together, shrinking naturally from the 
elements, saw their President riding in an open car with 
bared head smiling again as so ores before in seasons of 
adversity. 

Some called foolhardy his anna on an outdoor cere- 
mony, some said it was the expression of an ego intensi- 
fied by popular acclaim, some felt it was a majestic 
courtesy to the tens of thousands who braved the rain, 
and some saw it as the simple expression of a man who 
had known physical suffering and had by the same forti-. 
tude before conquered the ravages of mere pain. 

Long before the inaugural procession was assembled, 
in the hours and days that preceded the high moment in 
which solemn obligation was pledged anew, there must 
have been an even greater struggle in the mind of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to summon the words and phrases which 
might make articulate the needs of 130,000,000 people. 


AN INCREASING 


To be chosen leader of such a 
great nation by an overwhelming 
vote carries with it a duty of in- 


RESPONSIBILITY ies with 
OF LEADERSHIP which grows less 
and less personal and more and 


more impersonal as the people look to the presidential 
power as well as the man to achieve for them an ameliora- 
tion of their woes. 

We who examine now the words of the inaugural ad- 
dress on the printed page or we who felt the cadence of a 
waran heart striving to proclaim a message of hope in a 
world of travail ought not look for a program of proposed 
law nor for a precise pattern of economic reform. 

Times have changed since the austere and formal 
phrases of a state paper alone marked the occasion of an 
inaugural message. 

Today there comes the voice of the Chief Executive 
uttering intimately to millions something of his own soul 
—his own throb of human sympathy together with an 
audible promise to serve them well. 

Under such circumstances the very character of the 
inaugural address is altered. It becomes not an explicit 
outline of new legislation nor even an appraisal of the 
old but an effort to express the implicit purpose of a na- 
tion. It takes on the aspect of a moral philosophy—the 
moulding of a national attitude in the forward march of 
a people who recognize in the righteousness of an enlight- 
ened leadership something more than the legal limitations 
of politically-made jurisdictions. 


COURAGE AND 


There arise moments when our 
people follow men in public life 
through uncharted seas because 


INDEPENDENCE 
he rceive in such leadershi 
ARE REQUIRED rato of the true sie 


and the justice of a true mediator as between conflicting 
interests. 

Because they give of their faith, of their loyalty, of 
their confidence in such unstinted measure to a man 
elected President of the United States, the demands for 
fulfillment call for a response of almost superhuman 
courage. It is a courage that dares to differ with the very 
groups who have borne aid in the campaign, courage to 
disappoint friends even as the cry of ingratitude rises up 
to plague him who sees duty above personal or political 
attachment. 

Such is the ideal which the people hold aloft. And it 
is doubtless natural that the President of the United 
States as the moral leader of the nation should paint a 
vision of promised lands ahead, seeking at the same time 
to blot out the picture of tragedy that stalks in a country 
where millions are undernourished, underpaid, and under- 
privileged. 

History will speak of Mr. Roosevelt’s administrations as 
a turning point in the evolution of our government, because 
he conceives of the national government as the great 
custodian of human welfare. Two sentences from the in- 
augural address delineate the President’s concept of a na- 
tional administration: 

“We are determined to make every American cit- 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


izen the subject of his country’s interest and con- 
“Overwhelmingly, we of the Republic. . . will in- 
sist that every agency of popular government use 
effective instruments to carry out their will.” 


This is not a new philosophy in the world. From 
ancient days till modern times, the word “government” 
has been an abstraction made concrete alternately through 
autocractic power or democratic effort. Men have 
fashioned government, through constitutions written and 
unwritten, to meet what they construed as the needs of 
“the people”. 


A VISION OF 


The methods have been various 
but the patterns have followed an 
all too familiar shape. Either it is 


BENEVOLENT 
overnment, handed down from 
PATERNALISM a high = assuming the func- 


tion of benefactor whilst ignoring the precept that he who 
will not work may not eat, or else it is government calling 
on the people to assert themselves in a brotherhood of 
common endeavor with every individual honorably doing 
his part. 

Mr. Roosevelt envisions a benevolent state. He em- 
phasizes the function of government as directly paternal- 
istic, He stimulates an expectation that government will 
have material blessings to bestow which can come may- 
hap from the mysterious treasures of the unworked re- 
sources of the earth. He puts no premium on thrift or 
self-support nor does he draw a picture of hard work, self- 
sacrifice, and voluntary or involuntary contribution by 
those who have been taught to believe that man was put 
on earth primarily to earn his own bread and not to live 
on the bread of others unless caught in the helplessness of 
physical misfortune. 

Opportunity? What shall we say of the thousands who 
want to work in Michigan today but who are prevented 
by a power before which government itself seems at times 
to cringe? 

The President may prefer at this time to repeat what 
he so often has said in his earlier speeches that the gov- 
ernment, in effect, owes every man a livelihood, that the 
government must find a way to increase wages and raise 
the standards of living. But there is always the chance that 
many millions of persons will misunderstand the gov- 
ernment’s obligation as primary and the individual's obli- 
gation as secondary, if not altogether evanescent. 
REAL TEST LIES We are dissuaded from such a 

view by that portion of the Presi- 

IN APPLICATION dent’s inaugural address which 

OF THEORIES says that “overwhelmingly, we of 

the Republic are men and women 

of good will—men and women who have more than warm 

hearts of dedication—men and women who have cool 
heads and willing hands of practical purpose as well.” 

Practical idealism! What a contradiction in terms in 
that phrase—and how often promised yet rarely per- 
formed! It is, after all, in translating great purposes into 
practical programs that we meet the test of skillful, re- 
sourceful and competent leadership. 

To triumph in such a task it is not only necessary to 
keep alive the fires of sympathy for the underprivileged 
but also to make sure that their destiny is not thwarted 
by a bungling of good intentions. 

It is easy enough to promise that government will 
undertake in a democracy to manage the economics of 
man. Fascism and communism each makes as glowing 
promises but both find it necessary along with controlled 
economy to impose with comprehensive restrictions the 
power of a totalitarian state. 

The danger of governmental benefaction is that it must 
control all the elements of an economic system in order to 
be sure that advantages are evenly spread and that wealth 
is distributed with faultless equity. 

To attain such a mastery means in a democracy like 
ours a surrender of individual right and essentially a sur- 
render of local or state sovereignty. To erect an all- 
powerful State, to look to the State for all the welfare 
benefits that government can transmit would be to stretch 


the word “power” in the guise of doing good to the point 


where other leaders far less scrupulous can seize the in- 
struments of a people’s government and make of them the 
sinews of a new despotism. 

There remain in those eventualities only the weapons of 
rebellion, the guns of uncivilized force and thereupon the 
world is compelled once more to recognize the defeat of 
Reason. Fortunately, as we measure the idealistic ex- 
pressions of a President’s inaugural, it is not necessary 
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to assume that the groups within our midst some of whom 
already defy government with militant tactics, are going 
to triumph—any more than it is necessary to take for 
granted that a sensible people will long endure the 
anchronism of a growing debt without a corresponding 
increase in production instead of emphasis on scarcity. 
To make the State a true benefactor subsidies must be- 
come customary routine. Taxes, after all, take large toll 
from the rich but do not provide a method of direct outlay 
except through government projects which if enlarged un- 
duly become a frankenstein in breaking down economic 
processes. A government that competes against its own 
people soon destroys their own economic instrumentalities. 
There is in this situation, to be sure, a vicious circle. 
Government cannot directly improve the lot of the poor ex- 
cept by charity or subsidy, nor can it fix wages, except a 
proper subsistence minimum, without entering directly 
into the problems of management which in turn threaten 
the very bases of ownership. And ownership is the cor- 
nerstone of a nation’s investments in insurance policies 
and physical property, in home and farm ‘mortgages, and 
in factories, stores, shops and businesses, large and small. 


CONSTRUCTIVE choice is simple. 
VITAL FORCE 


chooses the former. The idea has 
been alluring to government for 
many centuries. Shall not the State supersede man? 
But unhappily, when government grows all-powerful, 
individual initiative stagnates. America has triumphed in 
a world of scientific achievement and effective production 
of goods for her own people and for markets: abroad be- 
cause individuals have been given opportunity for compe- 
tition. 
Perhaps, however, what is meant now by the President 


is a modified capitalism, a controlled and regulated cap- 


italism, a compromise between extremes, a liberalism that 
strives through moral suasion rather than compulsion of 
law to raise wage levels so as to better the lot of the com- 
mon man without breaking down the very backbone of 
the American system of individual effort and reward. 

But if this is the government’s task then there comes to 
disturb the serenity of our hopes two paragraphs from an- 
other great speech of Mr. Roosevelt, spoken to a nation- 
wide audience nearly seven years ago: 

“The doctrine of regulation and legislation by 

‘master minds’ in whose judgment and will, all the 

people may gladly and quietly acquiesce, has been 


too glaringly apparent at Washington during these 
last ten years. 


‘Were it possible to find ‘master minds’ so un- 
selfish, so willing to decide unhesitatingly against 
their own personal interests or private prejudices; 
men almost godlike in their ability to hold the scales 
of Justice with an even hand, such a government 
might be to the interest of the country, but there are 
none such on our political horizon, and we cannot 
expect a complete reversal of all the teachings of 
history.” 


LITTLE CHANGE 
IN MORALITY 
OF POLITICS 


are able to hold the scales of Justice with an even hand, 
and that men “almost godlike in their ability” are now 
available where they were not even on the horizon seven 
years ago. 

But those of us who survey the passing scene, obliged 
also to give “true information tothe people,” cannot as yet 
subscribe to the theory that morality sits in the bureaus 
or that political administrations are any better in the 
long run than the huge political organizations which to no 
small extent gives them sustenance at the polls. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s own position is one of heroic endeavor 
to lift the standard of government and to emblazon the 
insignia of human service on our times.. In his idealism 
we can all take encouragement. We can hopefully share 
the warmth of his inspiration and pray that the messiah 
in mortal government has arrived to cast his halo on Cap- 
itol Hill. 

But the cold, dank rain of everyday practicality teaches 
us that governments change, institutions change, ambi- 
tions come and ambitions go and that the growth in the 
“intricacies of human relationships” does not paint out the 
lessons of history. The tenuous borderline between 
benevolence and autocracy is often an unheralded 
tyranny. 


Mr. Roosevelt may feel that 
is administration is none the 
less such a group of “master 
minds,’ that his subordinates 


who wield vast powers nowadays © 
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